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EDITORIALS 


HIS is the time of year when the funny 

papers usually run a few cartoons depicting 

the surprise of the college student as he—or 
she, as the case may be—strikes the real world 
and discovers that it has not been waiting anx- 
iously for his appearance at all; in fact, it did not 
know he was coming. The purpose of all such 
humor, no doubt, is to inculcate lessons of humil- 
ity in the over-ripe graduate, and it is possibly 
praiseworthy. But—and a long and lusty but— 
there is something else. Most of those who like to 
caution youth are themselves extinct volcanoes. 
As the young man steps out into life, the great 
problem will be not to appreciate reality but to 
keep his noblest ambitions and his best idealisms. 
To the new graduate we would say very plainly: 
Never mind the washed out idealists; go ahead 
and try to set fire to the world. The old fellows 
forgot to say that many a time they have had to 
hunt around for futile fire extinguishers in the 
face of flames kindled by glowing youth. Some of 
the world’s biggest jobs have been done by men 
before they were thirty! 


OST of our summer reading must be rea- 
M sonably light, though many do find a place 
for some really solid stuff. There is a kind 
of book that is both worth while and generally 
not heavy—that is, biography. Roosevelt’s life is 
really as exciting as the adventures of some im- 
possible cowboy. If you must have society stor- 
ies, Sir Peter This and Lady Caroline That, there 
is such a book as Monypenny and Buckle’s “Dis- 
raeli.”” Lockhardt’s “Life of Scott” has fine ro- 
mance throughout and Boswell’s “Johnson’—al- 
most unknown to students of this generation—is 
full of the treasures of a whole era. There is a 
new life of Louis Napoleon. Papini’s “Life of 
Christ” is attracting the attention of readers far 
and wide. Such books are stimulating, interest- 
ing, easy “to pick up and lay down’’—admirably 
fitted for the hammock, and much more useful 
than “Bess of the Twinkling Hills” or “The Mur- 
ders in the Metropolitan Museum.” 











NE way to “make the summer count” is in 
becoming informed concerning the present 
international situation, particularly the Eu- 

ropean situation and more particularly of the im- 
plications of the French policy in the Ruhr. Un- 
less we are mistaken, the country is out for a 
period of widespread consideration of these sub- 
jects. Students can help to see that this time 


they are considered in no narrow partisan spirit. 
Nothing will help in this so much as securing the 
facts. We recognize the difficulty of securing 
accurate and dependable information unaffected 
by biased judgments. That is one reason we 
should welcome the opportunity for leisurely 
study and reading which the summer vacation 
affords. Why not tackle “‘The Fruits of Victory,” 
by Norman Angell; or “Cross Currents in Europe 
Today,” by Charles A. Beard; or “The League or 
War?” by Irving Fisher. 

Also, let us learn to depend more upon certain 
of the monthlies and quarterlies than upon our 
daily papers. Perhaps you are not yet acquainted 
with the Atlantic, or the Manchester Guardian 
(weekly edition) or the Yale Review. 


N editorial in a recent number of Harvard 

Alumni Bulletin raises a question of first 

importance to every alert and progressive 
student in our universities and colleges. The 
writer refers to the salutory effect upon our na- 
tional life of the 2,000 officers and men of the 
American Expeditionary Forces “who under the 
official designation of the ‘American Soldier—Stu- 
dent Detachment in the British Universities’ were 
sent to the British Isles on ‘detached service’ for 
a three months period of study.” The article 
points out that this war experience has led to a 
large number of our students entering British 
universities from which they expect to return 
“enlightened apostles of that more intimate ac- 
quaintance and comprehension, which is the avow- 
ed desire of the nation.” Curiously enough, this 
writer says, “It is hard to imagine the exact par- 
allel in semi-foreign invasion of students into our 
universities.” 

In point of fact, it requires no imagination at all 
to visualize what is already a fact, albeit unob- 
served by scme of our keenest men. At the mo- 
ment of writing there are at least 13,000 students 
from “foreign nations” studying in our universi- 
tics and colleges across the whole country. 

It requires little reflection to see the strands of 
enduring, understanding friendship that may 
unite the nations represented if only we in the 
American institutions of higher learning are 
awake to our great privileges, responsibilities and 
obligations as host. 

As those who believe that Jesus Christ alone 
has the answer to the social and personal needs 
of the race, we should see to it that in our con- 
versations, in study groups, in our homes and in 








all our social contacts, these visitors have a chance 
to observe our Christian faith at work. 

If this “invasion” had come upon us suddenly, 
we would be deeply stirred by it. The fact that 
these students have come in quietly and in small 
companies, should not close our eyes to the vast 
meaning of their presence in our midst. 


ORD ROBERT CECIL has come and gone. 
L He did not make much of a stir; millions of 
people saw him tip his hat to them from a 
movie screen without knowing really who he was, 
and many who heard him were “disappointed in 
him as a speaker.” No, on the whole, we get much 
more excited over a British spiritualist or golf 
player—anyone who is tremendously positive or 
pleasantly picturesque. Yet there were some who 
listened to him with care and attention, there 
were some who paid him the high respect due 
him. Such as they have already had their reward, 
for they have heard a clear-cut message from one 
who knows there is no real substitute for brains 
from a man who never in his long and useful 
career offered bluster or sentimental sophistry or 
horn-rimmed spectacles in place of knowledge. 
His family connections—his father was Prime 
Minister—his training, and his experience, and 
his thoughtful temper have combined to give him 
a very deep understanding of international af- 
fairs; and we in America should listen to him 
when he speaks, because he knows a great deal 
more about these affairs than we do. To the 
students of our continent he should appeal par- 
ticularly; for he has presented the League of 
Nations—which he knows is not perfect—with no 
rhetorical heat, with no arts of the propagandist, 
but as a thoughtful man offering reasons for our 
acceptance of a high and noble ideal. It is to be 
hoped that the seed he has so modestly sown may 
have fallen on good ground. 


Is God Using Us? 


HERE is a majestic sweep and a great deal 

of power in a certain hymn which is now 

being sung frequently, the words of which 
run: 


God is working his purpose out, 
As year succeeds to year: 
God is working his purpose out, 
And the time is drawing near; 
Nearer and nearer draws the time, 
The time that shall surely be, 
When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God 
As the waters cover the sea. 


It is always a baffling thing to feel that the 
world or civilization is falling to pieces. We had 
that idea during the war. Since then we have 
alternately been in despair and again felt that 
things were “looking up a bit.” 

We frankly get into the mood of optimism when 
we perceive that at the present hour in Christian 
student circles the prevailing note is a refusal to 


+ 


be satisfied with existing unsatisfactory condi- 
tious. There is a restless groping toward better 
things that can be no comfort to partisans of the 
It is this that makes us believe in all 
gratefulness and humility that God is working 
His purpose out through the minds and hearts of 
the students of this generation. The ardor of 
vouth will undoubtedly cause the stream to over- 
flow the banks of wisdom or convention on occa- 
sion. But what of it? The stream is moving, or 
it would not be a stream. And God can use a 
person whose spirit is on the move, and even sanc- 
tify his mistakes. 

If we were selecting one outstanding ‘position 
that thoughtful Christian students had taken 
during the past year, one in which the divine pur- 
pose seemed clearly present, we might choose that 
communication which ninety-one students and 
professors of Union Theological Seminary sent 
in March to President Harding. In it they first of 
all characterized as “morally unjustifiable and 
politically unsound” the occupation of the Ruhr; 
and second, they expressed their absolute lack of 
faith in the method of international arbitrament 
out of which this occupation has arisen, namely, 
war; third, they declared that the United States 
was evading its moral responsibility for the re- 
construction of Europe and the reestablishing of 
international peace; and fourth, they urged the 
United States to commit its resources, political, 
economic, and moral, to the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope, and to call a world economic conference as 
a first step in this direction. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association has 
expressed itself similarly in regard to war. Its 
executive committee has recommended to students 
“that the whole question of war should not be 
isolated as such, but should be recognized as grow- 
ing out of social, economic, and interracial in- 
justices.” The same desire to get back to funda- 
mental causes was shown at the Peking Confer- 
ence last year and in many discussions since. 

We believe that this Movement is manned by 
leaders of ‘stability as well as of the courage so 
manifest in the platforms which we have been 
discussing, so that the individual and corporate 
action of the Christian students of the next im- 
portant decades will be of the sort that will aid 
vastly in constructing a new national and world 
order. It is certainly true that in being concerned 
with the environment and traditions under which 
men and nations live, and in trying in practical 
ways to improve those surroundings, we are ex- 
pressing our Christian devotion in the right 
sphere, and are making it easier for many others 
in many lands to know the Prince of Peace, who 
was also the great Liberator. 

God is working His purposes out, wherever 
the channels are open to Him. May He find that 
Christian students everywhere are making their 
lives so acceptable in His sight that they are 
effective instruments in His hands! The stagger- 
ing thought is that God’s eternal purposes are 
thwarted by our apathy and lack of daring faith. 


status quo. 
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Hurdles for Freshmen 


OR those who have had contacts with high 

schools and colleges there are few sights more 

discouraging than the moral and spiritual 
wreckage of so many promising high school boys 
—boys who have shown remarkable traits of 
leadership; boys who have shown their ability to 
lead in Young Peoples’ Societies, in High-Y Clubs, 
in Inner Circles; and even in great conferences. 
Yes, boys who have actually had such a vital reli- 
gious experience that they have been used in lead- 
ing their friends to Jesus Christ. Yet there are 
actually thousands of these boys in college today 
who have no relation to the organized Christian 
work on the campus or in the community. Worse 
still, hundreds of these potential leaders have 
actually lost ground spiritually since entering 
college. In fact, there are more of these boys to- 
day in the “problem class” than there are in the 
leadership of the Christian forces. Why this 
loss? Why this moral wreckage? 

It is apparent that there are at least three 
hurdles in the paths of most of these men 
that are too high for them to take. The first 
one on the course need not be difficult if the run- 
ner is properly coached regarding his take off, 
form and spirit. The other two have no place on 
the freshman track and should be removed at 
once. 

First, there are thousands of these high and 
preparatory school boys who have been pushed 
too hard and are, in the language of the agricul- 
turist, a little “over-fed.””. To them, entering col- 
lege is a chance to let up and not too quickly to 
become identified with the religious work of the 
college. Others have had a perfectly normal ex- 
perience but the necessity of their “carrying on” 
has not been emphasized and such a thought is 
secondary in their minds. In both these classes 
we have the psychology of the man who has been 
extremely active in the city church and has moved 
to the smug suburb. This offered him an oppor- 
tunity to “unload” and to rest a while in the 
meantime—reasoning with himself that he must 
not again get into so many activities. 

There are still others of these potential leaders 
whose religion has been only adherence to forms, 
social customs, or perhaps to some personality. 
Their only influence was from without: no com- 
pelling force was from within. When the props 
are removed, these men fail to make the necessary 
adjustments. 

Second, the religious organizations for college 
men offer little or no opportunity for the fresh- 
man to do things for others. He has carried re- 
sponsibility before, now he finds himself in the 
“problem class.” He is cared for as if he needed 
special nutrition to be dispensed by upper class- 
men, professors, and church leaders alike. What 
is a red-blooded energetic Christian freshman to 
do? He is not supposed to do anything or say 
anything, not even think—just cram and absorb. 
Is it any wonder that service nerves become atro- 


phied, vision dim and ambition chilled? 

Third, if there are fraternities in his college 
he has before him the greatest hurdle of all. If 
he wins here, he must be heralded as a super man. 
He must survive the rushing season during which 
he is “dined” if not “‘wined.” 

The fraternities. like the college Association 
and the administration of the university, need to 
think through anew the whole approach to the 
freshman, not from the viewpoint of precedence 
and traditions, not from the viewpoint of econom- 
ically or numerically strengthening the institu- 
tions; but from the viewpoint of realizing the 
largest development of the freshman and the max- 
imum cooperation that can be given in develop- 
ing these men who have such encouraging traits 
of leadership. Has not the time come for some 
fearless thinking regarding the place that some 
of these prevailing customs of fraternity life have 
in the development of leadership such as is needed 
in the world today?. If the one-year rule is 
needed in college life to-day to aid in a more con- 
structive athletic policy, how about a one-year 
residence rule before a man shall participate in 
fraternity life, this to be faced fearlessly from 
the standpoint of the fraternity and the freshman 
himself? Are the “rough house” and “horse 
play” practices of initiation magnifying the prin- 
ciples of the ritual and contributing to the best 
interests of the initiate and the fraternity? Are 
the paternalistic and militaristic practices of the 
upper classmen with freshmen conducive to the 
development of the initiate and the making of big 
men? Has the time not come when we should 
dare to establish new precedents? 

It is not easy to establish new customs in col- 
lege life. The plans of religious organiza- 
tions, of the administration, the fraternities— 
all are pretty firmly set. Sometimes it takes a 
great crisis to compel us to do new thinking 
and to make new plans; but we have seen what 
happens when some of these crises come. A stu- 
dent is killed in a class rush, a community is 
aroused, the press prints pages, justice is de- 
manded. Trustees act, grand jury sifts the evi- 
dence and justice is meted out to the criminals. 
3ut why, oh, why, this apathy, this difference to 
the killing of the spiritual lives of the pride of the 
home and of the Church? It is time to act! Hur- 
dles must be removed. There must be the moral 
as well as the intellectual preparation for college. 
Then we must have such revision of college organ- 
izations that a freshman will have a chance. We 
must save and develop. This cannot be done 
with overdoses of patriotism and _ militarism. 
™stead of work for new students it must be work 
vith new students. Let us give the freshman a 
chance to do something for himself and for his 
fellow freshman. Let us give him a chance to be 
a college man first. Let us give him a chance to 
choose his friends, to stand for his convictions, 
express his opinions, develop his intitiative, sensi- 
tize his conscience, strengthen his will and above 
all, purify and passionize his purpose. 











THE CAUSES OF WAR 


By David Owen 


‘*As a National Council of the Student Movement we believe that it is a matter of very grave doubt 
whether, in the event of war, we as Christians could support it, and we submit the problem 
to the Christian students of the country’’ 


RECENT book which attempts to prove that 
A America entered the late war contrary to 
the will of the people is rather cynically dedi- 
cated “To the boys who will come under the next 
draft.” The author’s suggestion is probably in- 
spired by no very mild imagination. Assuredly 
there are a hundred times as many causes for 
wars now as in 1914. The new world that was to 
come out of the war has not been realized and we 
are living instead in the train of ugly conse- 
quences that inevitably follow great international 
struggles. More than that, civilization itself, we 
are told, is hanging on the horns of a grim di- 
lemma. Either civilization must conquer war or 
war will conquer civilization. That is not an 
alluring prospect, but the precarious state of our 
world order does not need to be established by 
elaborate proof. The evidence is only too elo- 
quent. Economic bankruptcy, maladjustment of 
international trade relations, political disorgani- 
zation, and, above all, sinister effects upon the 
spirits of men—hatred, fear, suspicion, and re- 
venge—are the fruits of war both to victor and 
vanquished. Internal strife, particularly in the 
economic realm; huge armies of unemployed; a 
lowered standard of living for millions of people 
all these help to prove that everybody is the 
loser in modern war. During the period of con- 
flict floods of propaganda are set in motion with 
the avowed object of getting people to hate bitter- 
ly and purposefully. When the original object of 
the hatred, the German for instance, is no longer 
an enemy, the emotion must be sublimated in some 
other way. Consequently, we have the same 
hatred expressed, so certain psychologists tell us, 
in the Ku Klux Klan, in criminal syndicalism 
laws, and in religious obscurantism. 

Ten years ago one might have felt obliged to 
prove that an. occasional war was not beneficial 
toanation. Analogies likening the international 
world to that of biology were erected to prove 
that struggle for existence between nations was 
the natural course of things; that a nation, “like 
an organism, could achieve strength only through 
exercise.”” When Norman Angell in The Great 
Illusion undertook to disprove the fallacy that 
military strength is necessary to economic pros- 
perity and to show that modern war, from an 
economic point of view, admitted of no victors, 
most of the “balanced” minds regarded his doc- 
trine—in the words of one of his most brilliant 
critics, Frederic Harrison—‘“not only as a child- 
ish absurdity but a mischievous and immoral 
sophism.” Today it is “hardly possible to open a 
current newspaper without the eye lighting on 
some fresh vindication of the once despised and 
4 


rejected doctrine of Norman Angellism.” The old 
Victorian formula that, however stupidly people 
handled their relationships, progress nevertheless 
was inevitable, has been exploded once and for all. 
Whether we are to progress or to fall back into a 
new decadence depends in no small measure upon 
the way in which we now deal with the problems 
of war. 

The supreme crusade of our generation is there- 
fore that against war and its causes, and upon the 
colleges rests a large share of the responsibility. 
We have seen the havoc wrought by the late car- 
nage; we have seen the consequences of secret 
diplomacy and of the competitive economic sys- 
tem; our children must learn of it at second hand. 
We are confronted by the alarming spectacle of a 
world leadership, discredited and bewildered, 
which is passing on to us an international order 
that could hardly be a more sorry heritage. They 
say to us: “Here, take it. We weren’t altogether 
to blame. The accumulated weight of misunder- 
standing and injustice was too much for us. But 
you must do better or we shall all perish to- 
gether.” 

In suggesting as a method of dealing with the 
war issue the elimination of the causes of war, | 
do not mean to imply that that is our only answer. 
On the contrary, I feel that we can not wait until 
it is possible to abolish the causes that lie deeply 
embedded in our corporate life. It is quite the 
fashion to begin an article or pronouncement on 
war with a thrust at the “theoretical pacifists” 
and an eager disavowal of sympathy with that 
group. Although removal of the causes of war 
will, we hope, be the ultimate cure, yet wars will 
stop when governments are given to understand 
that public opinion will not support war as a 
matter of principle. In other words, if the Chris- 
tian conscience were to become sufficiently acute 
to declare that “henceforth war is a sin” and were 
to uphold that connection at all costs, govern- 
ments would find the road to war fairly effectually 
blocked. Is it too much to suppose that interna- 
tional quarrels can be stopped before they lead to 
war, by an awakening of the Christian conscience 
of the world? Certainly a recognition of the in- 
herent sinfulness of war is prerequisite to attack- 
ing the evils that lead to open conflict. 

There are two main groups of causes leading to 
war which may be roughly classified as political 
or nationalistic, and economic. Usually it is im- 
possible to separate the two, and with them is 
bound a less palpable but no less real set of spirit- 
ual causes. It is perfectly impossible to have a 
modern propaganda system which has no other 
purpose than to lie. about the enemy and to sup- 
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press everything unfavorable to our own side 
without arousing hatred and misunderstanding. 
it is quite out of the question to impose terms of 
peace such as those laid down at Versailles with- 
out leaving a rankling sense of injustice that al- 


most inevitably breeds further wars. Today 
there are comparatively few people who will ad- 
mit that the Allies had anything to do with the 
making of the war; four years after the Armistice 
they persist in believing the comfortable legend 
of one guilty nation. A frank recognition of 
mutuality of guilt and a willingness to forget the 
past are the only answers to the burning spirit 
of revenge which is scarring the souls of nations. 

tevenge, as we see it today in Europe, is inti- 
mately associated with a feeling which we call 
patriotism. It is a part of the spirit of national- 
ism, in its present form a comparatively recent 
phenomenon. The appeal to patriotism is made 
to competitive, acquisitive instincts. As Pro- 
fessor Dewey has said: “Patriotism, an accepted 
domestic virtue, has commonly as its counterpart 
hatred of the alien. The sentiments that war feeds 
on are readily glorified on the nationalistic side.” 
Of course patriotism does not have to be quite so 
bald as that of the world’s greatest newspaper 
self-admitted—“Right or wrong, my country!” 
Nor of those school boards who bar an honest his- 
tory text book of the Revolutionary War for fear 
that its account may dim a little the halo that has 
been placed above the fathers of the country and 
which those fathers would themselves probably 
be the first to disclaim. Most of the philosophy of 
our nationalistic patriotism has been, neverthe- 
less, born of the ideals of war. Mars has con- 
trived to have his psychology accepted and made 
the essence of our national thought. In our pub- 
lic squares there stand monuments to soldiers 
and sailors. Our school children read their history 
in terms of wars, generally successful ones in 
which national leaders stand out as statesmen and 
generals without fault or imperfection. The flag is 
religiously revered. The national type is canon- 
ized and those who do not conform perfectly are 
dealt with in summary fashion. There is ob- 
viously no quick or painless way of abolishing the 
political causes of international dissention, for 
they penetrate to the heart of our philosophy of 
the sovereign state. They call for a completely re- 
vised mode of thought on our part. Children must 
study history, not romantic jingoism. We must 
erect monuments to public servants, to teachers, 
to social reforrners, to ministers, to missionaries, 
to doctors, to labor leaders. We must, in some 
way, internationalize the thoughts of people. 
Against the philosophy of insular hundred-per- 
centism we must place that of “above all nations, 
humanity.” 





While it seems reasonable to assume that po- 


litical causes will play a part in the making of 


future wars—especially disputes growing out of 
the settlements of the Paris treaties—it is also 
probably true that the major causes will be eco- 
nomic. Not the least penetrating of Jesus’ ob- 


servations upon human nature was his statement, 
“Where your treasure is there will your heart be 
also.” Today it might be said with almost equal 
truth, ““‘Where your money is invested there will 
your army be also.” 

Commercial rivalry is the most obvious way in 
which economic causes lead to war. Two com- 
mercial nations want the trade of an undeveloped 
market. They demand preferential treatment for 
their merchants. If the undeveloped country ap- 
pears reluctant and diplomatic pressure fails, 
gunboats will appear as a threat. If concessions 
are still ungranted an unequal war may ensue. 
But the real international difficulty occurs wher 
two strong powers find themselves competing for 
the trade of a single area. Pressure is exerted on 
each government by the traders and merchants. 
Out of this competition one may expect not mere- 
ly the exploitation of a backward people but a 
war of grave proportions. 

Commercial rivalry is undeniably serious, but 
it has existed for hundreds of years. Recently it 
has appeared in an acute form because of the in- 
creased production and widening of markets fol- 
lowing the industrial revolution. A more insidi- 
ous danger is that from foreign investments 
which constantly seek protection. Most of the na- 
tions of the West are developed countries. In 
other words, they are no longer able to absorb the 
capital they produce, which is exported to back- 
ward sections of the globe to build railways, de- 
velop mines, and finance oil concessions. To 
coerce recalcitrant native governments and for 
protection against capitalists of other nations the 
support of diplomacy, army, and navy is sought. 
Economic imperialism thus results in political im- 
perialism. In order to secure popular support to 
an interventionist program every misunderstand- 
ing with local authorities is made to appear a di- 
rect insult to the flag, as has been the practice of 
our oil interests in Mexico. There are those who 
prophesy with some basis that the next war will 
be fought over oil. If that is the case, then it is 
also true that the real issue will be carefully con- 
cealed from those who do the fighting, so ob- 
scured will it be by the formulas of the patrioteers. 

Our international order today is a riot of war- 
ring ideals, conflicting purposes, and opposing 
doctrines. It demands above all, I think, some 
common moral basis on which to operate. We 
need a common denominator for humanity. 
The League of Nations, calculated to re- 
place the disastrous balance of power alignment 
by a concert of nations; the world court, and the 
plan for outlawing war are all imperfect ap- 
proaches to the problem. But for the Christian 
the supreme demonstrator for all humanity is the 
religion of Jesus. Although the Christian ethic 
still lacks an altogether illuminating interpreta- 
tion in terms of international relationships, selfish 
nationalism and blind economic aggrandizement 
clearly run counter to its spirit. War is its final 
denial. Some generation must cast it out. Can 
ours refuse the challange? 











OUR COMMON BOND WITH INDIA 


By Edward C. Jenkins 


TRAVELER in India who hails from Ameri- 
A ca is stirred first of all by the almost in- 
finite variety of the differences which he sees 
between himself and the people of the country. 
Apparently they and we have nothing in com- 
mon—speech, dress, food, salutations, customs of 
eating and drinking, religious observations, arch- 
itecture, music, painting—everything is outward- 
ly strange. Even where there is a common prob- 
lem, such as railway transportation, the locomo- 
tives and cars are unlike what we are familiar 
with. 





At first you say that neither have we any ideas 
or habits in common; but wait. See by that hut a 
Hindu father playing with his little son and hea 
the merry laughter. Notice on the road the bent 
figure of an old man, with lines of patient suffer- 
ing in his face, and triumph there, too. See the 
maiden gently tending a baby brother. Keep 
your eyes open for the human emotions which 
reveal the deep-down feelings that sway father 
and mother and children. There you see life, as 
men and women everywhere have to meet it, tri- 
umphing over its difficulties, or running from it 
whipped and beaten. The color is different, but 
character is written on faces in India as in Amer- 
ica—indelibly. 

This common human bond is the big fact in 
the whole “situation’”—undeniably the most sig- 
nificant element in the relations of India and the 
West, whether in government or in commerce or 
in the missionary propaganda. 

And the peril lies here, that men who have 
power derived from foreign influence fail to tackle 
the problem of relationships with the people of the 
country at the human end. To say this is not 
even to intimate that there is anything inhuman 
in the attitude of most of the westerners toward 
the Indian, but even some of those who live long 
in the country appear to a traveler not to realize 
the essential humanness of the problems with 
which they have to deal. My observation was that 
the influence of a foreigner in India among the 
Indians is in direct ratio to the degree to which he 
treated Indians as men and not as Indians. 

Americans who go to India to serve must divest 
themselves at the outset of any feeling of superi- 
ority, no matter from what source it is derived or 
how valid it may be. This operation is difficult, 
but if you are going to India to “elevate” the peo- 
ple, 1 pray you stay at home and do the elevating 
in America. We need all the elevating we can 
get right in these United States. If you cannot 
lay aside your prejudices in America you will 
not find it easier to do so in India, and if you feel 
yourself superior to other people, no matter 
whether they are of the same or different races 
and no matter how secretly your feeling may ex- 
ist, you will not get by, for the Indian is keener 
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than the American in detecting a sham. 
had centuries of practice. 

Since 1919 this failure to get at the human 
roots of the problem of government has led to 
tragic consequences. Mr. Gandhi, while outward- 
ly standing for a change in the government situa- 
tion, was at heart battling against a western 
civilization which threatened, he believed, to sub- 
merge the common, human life of India and force 
it into a western mould. No one can understand 
Mr. Gandhi’s program who reads it as solely polit- 
ical. The cardinal points of his doctrine are 
Swaraj, or self-government for India, within or 
without the British Empire; Khaddar, or the 
weaving of cloth in hand looms as an economic 
necessity and as a reversion to the type of cen- 
turies ago; and the Khilafat, or the redress of 
Moslem grievances embodied in the Treaty of 
Sevres. But fundamentally and below these large 
issues in the realm of government, of economics, 
and of international force, you find a man who is 
not trusting the people of another race; and it is 
not his program but his fundamental attitude of 
broad human sympathy that has made Mr. 
Gandhi the idolized leader of unknown millions. 

The relationship of the foreign missionary to 
the people of the country is turning also on this 
question of human relations. Discussions in con- 
ferences between Europeans and Indians too 
often turn, not upon questions of policy, but upon 
questions of race. The discussion is disguised 
but it is nevertheless there, and until western 
churches are prepared to deal with their Indian 
brethren as Christian men and not insist upon 
classifications as to race—not until then will the 
Church in India come into its own. Thoughtful 
men revolt, in the Church as out of it, against the 
settlement of non-racial problems on a racial 
basis. 


He has 


Home churches, too, are largely responsible for 
this condition. We have talked rather loudly of 
foreign races being included comprehensively in 
the brotherhood of man, but nevertheless mis- 
sionary life has been too often stimulated in the 
home churches through appeals based upon racial 
distinctions. 

Deeper down than this, however, lies the finan- 
cial problem. The foreigner largely controls the 
purse and this gives him an artificial power which 
would not be his if he took his stand as a man 
and depended solely upon his relationships with 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and not upon the financial 
battalions behind him, to make his religion domi- 
nant in the life of India. 

We must deal straight with the fundamental 
issue which is based upon race and upon distinc- 
tions which have no part in the Christian view of 
life. 
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INTERNATIONAL THINKING AND THE 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


By Milton T. Stauffer 


APPILY, most college students experience 
little difficulty in connecting the currents of 
international thinking in our colleges with 

the world-wide missionary enterprise. They 
recognize the important contribution of missions 
to international understanding and goodwill. 
They confidently count on the missionary enter- 
prise as one of the important agencies by which 
nations and races are to be brought together. 
Happily, too, most college students are more con- 
cerned and watchful over international happen- 
ings and the exploits of the Christian Church 
overseas than some of us realize. 

An admirable statement has recently come from 
the Student Christian Movement in England on 
the relation of international thinking on the 
campus to the great world-wide objectives of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. As Amer- 
ican college students we have fellowship in the 
Federation on terms of complete equality with 
Christian students all over the world. We are 
comrades cooperating for common well known 
purposes. One of our purposes is the annihila- 
tion of war as a means of settling international 
differences. Another is introducing Christ and 
his principles of life into every human relation- 
ship. There can be no lasting guarantee of this 
fellowship unless—and note the force of the 
quoted words—‘“unless we sincerely seek to see 
other countries as the students of these countries 
see them, and as they see them not only as Chris- 
tians but as citizens.” Now as citizens they are, as 
we are in this country, concerned not only with 
religious issues, but with moral, social, industrial 
and political problems, with art and literature, 
with their distinctive cultural heritage and all 
the possibilities of its future devolpment. That 
is the stuff of their minds. That is the back- 
ground of their lives. And so, if we are going to 
work together with them and they with us for any 
common world ends we must make their back- 
ground ours, we must live their life and speak 
their language, and always in the most natural 
and complimentary ways. 

And we must begin right now in our classrooms 
by looking for the foreign news columns in our 
newspapers by insisting that there be such col- 
umns, if there are none; by reading the right 
books on foreign countries and the Christian en- 
terprise there and by cultivating the right sort of 
international and interracial friendships. Noth- 
ing less than such complete identification will do. 


By intimate friendship with foreign students 
while still in college, by reading what these for- 
eign students are writing and reading about their 
countries and by following along with them the 
emancipation, or it may be, the rebirth of their 
countries, shall we come to regard great areas like 


India, Egypt, and China no longer as “poor be- 
nighted lands” to which our churches send their 
missionaries, but rather as countries full of great 
brother peoples, tied up with us in the bundle of 
life, dependent on us as we on them, slowly work- 
ing out the Divine purpose, blending their rich 
variety of gifts and temperaments into that great 
world harmony which alone can satisfy the al- 
mighty love of God. 

Books on the industrial and social problems of 
other countries, on the Christian adventure over- 
seas and especially on international relationships, 
foreign travel, international commerce and per- 
sonal friendships which transcend both national 
and racial differences—all are potent agencies in 
bringing about what Professor Hocking has called 
a “second conversion to a world outlook.” 

Is it, or is it not true that to an increasing num- 
ber of Christian students in America today any 
man who cannot see his country and his own place 
as a citizen of that country in the light of the 
world’s need and the future of mankind, appears 
as a definite obstacle to world progress, if not a 
positive danger? And similarly, that a Christian 
who does not see within the limits of human ca- 
pacity and individual opportunity, God’s purpose 
for the world and for mankind, cannot in any ade- 
quate way cooperate with that purpose and can- 
not be in any true and complete sense in fellow- 
ship with Him. Incidentally, there is no more 
powerful missionary appeal than that which calls 
students today to an “honest facing of all the 
facts, our failures and limitations equally with 
our successes and possibilities, and the good as 
well as the evil in all the religions, in all the in- ~ 
dustrial and social undertakings and in all the po- 
litical movements of the world.” 


In the light of all this and of much more which 
must remain unexpressed, as college students we 
face very clearly defined responsibilities both to 
ourselves and to our fellow students in the mat- 
ter of education. Happily, we were never more 
conscious of these responsibilities. We may ac- 
quire a fairly full and satisfactory knowledge of 
the life and problems of other nations from special 
speakers in forums and student discussion groups, 
through fellowship with foreign students and 
through the occasional use of periodical literature. 

As for books on international, interracial and 
missionary subjects, everybody knows there are 
“enough and to spare.” Books, which everyone 
ought to be familiar with, but only a few of which 
the most conscientious student will find time to 
read. For this reason it may be helpful in guid- 
ing busy students in their selection, if we refer 
briefly to some of the “best sellers.” 

Those most interested in present international 
problems will welcome Viscount James Bryce’s 
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“International Relations’”—an able treatment of 
a very perplexing subject, more ethical than 
Christian, perhaps, in its approach. This criti- 
cism could not be applied either to Bolton C. Wal- 
ler’s ““‘Towards the Brotherhood of Nations,” or 
to Fred B. Smith’s “On the Trail of the Peace- 
maker’s.” The latter is written in an entertain- 
ing style, with all the force and directness so char- 
acteristic of its author. Under the same category 
of publications on internationalism Charles H. 
Fahs has given us two books which are admirably 
adapted for use in student discussion groups, 
“America’s Stake in Europe” and “America’s 
Stake in the Far East.” Both books consist -of 
stimulating questions on 





by Willard Price, as well as “The Gospel and the 
Plow,” by Sam Higginbottom, the well known 
agricultural missionary in India. 

There is no end of books on individual coun- 
tries. Their number and varying quality bewild- 
er us. We sadly need an international board of 
censors at this point. Almost anybody can write 
anything he likes about any country or people and 
always find those who innocently will believe him. 
Such books may be classified into two general 
groups: those in which the treatment is restricted 
to physical, economic and social and industrial 
subjects, and those in which the religious features 
are also included and frequently emphasized. 

“The New Latin America” 





the most pressing inter- 
national problems of our 
day, followed by well se- 
lected excerpts from recent 
publications. Many col- 
lege men are reading D. J. 
Fleming’s “Marks of a 
World Christian” in con- 
nection with their daily de- 
votions. This little book of 
twelve studies is full of 
rich suggestions. One in- 
voluntarily wishes every 
college student might build 
his faith in Christian inter- 
national and interracial re- 
lations on such a broad and 
fair presentation. 

One most pressing prob- 
lem in our own country 
concerns the race ques- 





tion 





Grert international and interra- 
cial problems are pressing for im- 
mediate solution. 
be temporized with any longer. 
They cannot be solved by default. 
They will not down. 
conscious of these problems and 
their seriousness 
privilege as much as it is our re- 
sponsibility to face this fundament- 
al question, to make ourselves more 
and more aware of great world prob- 
lems which we cannot evade, to be- 
come increasingly intelligent con- 
cerning these problems and, at any 
cost more committed to their solu- 


by J. Warshaw is an exam- 
ple of the former type, 
being an illuminating 
study of our neighbors to 
the south in the light of 
international developments 
since the war, with the 
emphasis on economic fac- 
tors. D. J. Fleming’s recent 
book, entitled “Building 
with India,” with sales ex- 
ceeding 100,000 copies to 
date and stressing India’s 
rich heritage and Christian 
missions as a cooperating 
force in India’s develop- 
ment, is a shining example 
of the second type. 

3ut enough of books! 
No one doubts the ade- 
quacy of their supply. Nor 


They refuse to 


Are we fully 


Is it not our 








tion. “The Trend of the 

Races,” by George E. Haynes, a former student 
Association secretary, is an attempt to study the 
relationships of the white and negro races from a 
Christian point of view. The author analyzes the 
feelings, attitudes and habits of mind of both 
groups, cites the distinctive contributions of the 
negro to American life and suggests ways to inter- 
racial goodwill. 

Then there are books with world horizons pre- 
senting in a general way present-day conditions 
and outstanding developments in every race and 
nation. They fill a real need among college stu- 
dents and apart from their educational features 
are full of inspiration, provided the element of 
propaganda is eliminated. Such a book is “World 
Friendship, Inc.,” by J. Lovell Murray, describ- 
ing the various approaches which Christianity is 
making to the problems of world brotherhood 
through the missionary enterprise. Such a book 
also is the one which has come from the ready pen 
of Tyler Dennett, entitled “A Better World.” This 
volume sets forth conditions in these post-war 
years and shows how the teachings of Jesus must 
be applied to all international relations if a Chris- 
tian world order is ever to be firmly established. 
Many students especially interested in social and 
industrial conditions outside of America have 
greatly enjoyed “Ancient Peoples at New Tasks” 
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of the supply of magazines 
or weeklies like “Our World” and “The Christian 
Century,” which seek in one way or another to 
prepare Americans for better world citizenship. 
The significant fact for us as college students to 
remember is that great international and inter- 
racial problems are pressing for immediate solu- 
tion. They refuse to be temporized with any 
longer. They cannot be solved by default. They 
will not down. Are we fully conscious of these 
problems and their seriousness? Virgil has a line 
descriptive of certain athletes: “They were able 
because they seemed to be able.” Is our Chris- 
tianity able to solve tremendous international, in- 
terracial, social and industrial problems because 
to us and the world it seems to be able? Is it not 
our privilege as much as it is our responsibility to 
face this fundamental question, to make ourselves 
more and more aware of great world problems 
which we cannot evade, to become increasingly in- 
telligent concerning these problems and, at any 
cost, more committed to their solution? The great 
redemptive movements of the world have always 
started with small groups of men (students very 
often) preoccupied with God, seeing eye to eye, 
tremendously in earnest and ready to hazard 
everything for the sake of the solutions they be- 
lieve to be right. 
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EMBODYING INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL 


By D. J. Fleming 


HE increasing development of _ strong 

national and international organization in 

the realm of missions, enabling this far- 
flung enterprise to speak authoritatively with a 
single voice, makes possible a new and powerful 
means of embodying international goodwill. 
Probably few readers of this magazine are aware 
of the international services being rendered by 
the top coordinating missionary body in the 
United States, through its subcommittee on mis- 
sions and governments. Through its action Dr. 
James L. Barton was sent to attend the Premier’s 
Conference in London in order to bring to the 
attention of the representatives of the govern- 
ments concerned the best interests of the Near 
East. The same board secretary was sent to the 
Lausanne Conference, again in behalf of the Near 
East. Missionary organizations are large enough 
and influential enough to obtain a hearing, di- 
rectly or indirectly, at many an international 
conference. 

When proposals looking toward the reintro- 
duction of opium into China were made, the sub- 
committee joined with other bodies in bringing 
these plans to the attention of the various gov- 
ernments in the West and of the missionaries on 
the field, in order that the utmost possible en- 
deavor might be made to combat the restoration 
of the opium traffic. Similar action was taken 
when, as a result of prohibition legislation in the 
United States, it was proposed to transfer brew- 
eries to mission lands. 

It is the usage of this sub-committee to take 
advantage of opportunities to bring officials and 
other representatives of foreign governments into 
contact with officers and members of mission 
boards. Such social conferences have been ar- 
ranged, for example, with the representatives of 
the Educational Commission, sent from the Prov- 
ince of Kiangsu, China, to the United States; 
with Minister Schurman before he sailed for 
China; and with a delegation of business men 
from Japan. 

The similar coordinating missionary body in 
sritain led a quiet but very effective movement 
to safeguard labor conditions in Africa. Gov- 
ernment regulations which seriously endangered 
the independence of the laborer had been issued. 
As a result of this influential action a statement 
was issued making clear and unambiguous the dis- 
interested and impartial position of officers of 
government in regard to both employers of labor 
and native laborers. 

A deputation, representing foreign mission 
boards, was sent to confer with the Secretary of 
State at Washington in order to urge the appoint- 
ment of representative citizens of character and 
ability to consular and diplomatic positions. The 
contribution by churches of non-German ancestry 


to the continuance of German missions was a mark 
of international goodwill. Moreover, every suc- 
cessful experiment at cooperation between mis- 
sions of different nations or between missions and 
native peoples is of value. Publicity should be 
given to these many ventures as affording prag- 
matic proof of the effectiveness of cooperation 
between people of different races. 

Thus far we have been mentioning ways in 
which missions as organizations are helping to 
develop international good will. But missionaries 
as individuals have still greater opportunities. In 
the capitals and country districts of every non- 
Christian land, coming into most intimate contact 
with the people, are 25,000 Christian men and 
women. This is a fact of immense actual and 
potential possibility. 

The missionary, just because he is so close to 
the people of another race, is in a position to see 
all that is best in them. Many are witnessing on 
their furloughs to their admirations, and thus 
deepening the respect for exotic peoples. Mis- 
sionaries’ letters back to their colleges, churches, 
or religious press can speak of their adopted land 
in such a way as to create good feeling and bet- 
ter understanding. Articles can be written show- 
ing the contribution made by races other than that 
of the writer. Many missionaries are consciously 
serving a better international understanding by 
making it a point to introduce tourists to the bet- 
ter class of the people among whom they are liv- 
ing, and to help these travelers to gain social 
access to homes. A special effort was made at 
the World’s Sunday School Conference at Tokyo 
in 1920 to house as many as possible of the dele- 
gates in Japanese homes. 

Similarly the missionary has a valuable oppor- 
tunity to interpret the best of his own civilization 
to his chosen people. He can invite them into his 
home for social gatherings, and help them to 
understand western customs, etiquette, art and 
literature. 

Missionaries get a great training in interna- 
tionalism. Their very residence on the other side 
of the globe helps them to think in world terms. 
In Shanghai you will be asked as casually whether 
you are returning to America by India or Japan, 
as in Chicago you might be asked just what road 
you are taking to New York. Certain individuals 
might be said to commute between Peking and 
America. It is an investment in Christian inter- 
nationalism when missionaries from India take 
$1,500 of their own money in order to stop in 
China and Japan on their way home on furlough. 
Certain missions in China and Japan have begun 
a mutual exchange of delegates to their annual 
missionary meetings, in order that true conditions 
may be seen at first hand, and helpful national 
points of view may be mediated. 








Many a missionary has been called to render 
national service of distinction. Let us take ex- 
amples from one small land, Hawaii. Dr. G. P. 
Judd resigned from the American Board to be- 
come for over ten years Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Finance. Lorrin Andrews resigned in 
order to serve as Associate Justice of the first 
Supreme Court. In 1839 Mr. Richards became 
interpreter and adviser to the king and chiefs on 
the science of government. The list could easily 
be multiplied from other lands. Such opportuni- 
ties are not so common now as they once were, 
but the record of this kind of service should not 
be forgotten. 

There is no question but that one great cause 
of race prejudice is due to the great differences in 
economic level between different peoples. Race 
prejudice is in part a defense mechanism arising 
from economic competition. We fear the Oriental 
because we fear his lower economic standards. 
Missions, through industrial schools, cooperative 
credit societies, agricultural work, and a host of 
permeating influences, are helping to raise the 
economic levels in other lands. In the extent to 
which they succeed they are removing one of the 
great causes of race prejudice. As great social 
inequalities are eliminated, and economic condi- 
tions are more equalized, our reason for connect- 
ing our fears and hates with color and race will 
have passed away. 

A great deal of international misunderstanding 
arises from the fact that people do not think alike. 
The different peoples are not looking at life and 


the problems of the modern world in the same 
way. Mission schools and colleges are helping to 
bridge this chasm. The vast amount of educa- 
tional work done abroad by missions is a signifi- 
cant factor in helping the world to think in similar 
terms. It is helping to do away with that differ- 
ence in point of view—often amounting to cen- 
turies—which exists in the approach to certain 
problems. 

One could not with scientific fairness leave out 
of even this brief consideration of this subject 
the vital contribution made by missions to an in- 
ternationalism of justice and goodwill through 
introducing men and women as individuals to 
Jesus Christ. Putting it merely on a psycholog- 
ical basis, Christ is the greatest stimulus to the 
brotherly, friendly life that the world has ever 
had. It is the significance of His life that per- 
suades us to make the venture of love as the ulti- 
mate socializing factor. The basal principles for 
satisfactory human relationships and world order 
have been laid down by Him. Through him we 
find ourselves brought into empowering touch 
with purposeful creative Love, and receive that 
inward renewal without which we starve on our 
own meagre resources. In any true perspective 
of the forces making for a better world we must 
face first that effort which lies at the very heart 
of the missionary enterprise—the persuasion of 
individuals the world around to put themselves 
intelligently, steadily and receptively under the 
moulding, saving influence of Jesus. 


SAINT PAUL AND THE MODERN STUDENT 


By G. A. Johnston Ross 


wish I could make readers of this publication 
] share my belief that a great deal of light 

upon some of our most insistent problems 
can be obtained from a source which I fear is 
largely unexplored by the student mind of to- 
day—the writings of Saint Paul. 

The emphasis which in recent years has been 
placed by popular leaders of the Church on the 
personality and teachings of Jesus has caused a 
certain neglect of Saint Paul, who is often 
thought of as an antiquated metaphysician spin- 
ning impossible theories out of facts known to 
him or imagined by him in Judaism, Hellenism, 
and Christianity. The old fashioned idea that 
Paul may have been the providentially chosen 
interpreter of the Christian facts is scouted in 
many quarters as absurd. I am convinced that 
the student mind of today is impoverished by 
this attitude. 

Let us think for a moment or two of our chief 
problems as we face the world today. 

1. It is obvious that one gigantic problem is 
the social problem of unity; not of reconciliation 
merely, whether of classes or of nations, but of 
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securing among men the widest fellowship, the 
most trustful cooperation and the most willing 
service on the broadest scale. The problem is 
political, racial, economic and educational—but 
ultimately moral and religious. The narrower 
loyalties have failed us; and we are afraid to 
open the doors to a wider fellowship. Here and 
there are enthusiastic cosmopolitans; but the 
modern mind as a whole has quite palpably not 
grasped the principles on which a world-wide 
fellowship can be entered upon, directed and en- 
joyed. 

2. But behind this social problem is the indi- 
vidual problem: how to secure the complete 
emancipation of the human spirit. This problem 
is also political, racial, economic and educational 
—but ultimately moral and religious. For the 
secret we quite obviously have not mastered as 
yet. Witness our pitiful trust in statute. During 
the last four years between ten and twenty thou- 
sand bills were laid before Congress and nearly a 
thousand became law. Does even the intricacy 
of our modern life justify this meticulous pat- 
ernalism? Does it solve the riddle of that inner 
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discord of the human spirit which is the ultimate 
cause of trouble in our social life? No: the secret 
of individual liberty and its proper use has so 
far eluded us. 


A social order, then, in which thoroughly free 
men may enjoy and serve the widest possible 
fellowship—that is the double quest of the hour. 

I know no two categories under which one may 
more profitably study Saint Paul’s interests than 
just the two indicated by our modern problems: 
freedom and fellowship. Before he had written 
one word of his extant books, he had quite evi- 
dently meditated, as few of our modern states- 
men have done, on the question of the release 
of personal forces in liberty; and on the question 
of the frontiers of fellowship among persons so 
made free. Let us try to get his point of view. 

About personal liberty. In his student days 
Paul was evidently a_ sincere idealist, with 
a passion for “righteousness.” He found him- 
self embarrassed, however, by the conflict of 
desires within him, one set of wishes urging him 
upwards to the good, another pulling him down 
to the vile. Alas! we know only too well this 
conflict in ourselves. Paul felt debilitated and 
depressed by this inner contradiction, and all 
his efforts after good things were affected by this 
depression, and obedience to what were supposed 
to be the divine statutes in which goodness was 
codified he found to be a wearisome and servile 
business. 

Then, somehow, he came across Jesus of 
Nazareth. Just what opportunities he had of 
meeting Jesus we cannot tell; we must not hasti- 
ly assume that the two had never met, and Paul 
may even have been on Calvary on Good Friday. 
Anyway, as he thought about Jesus it suddenly 
dawned on him that in Jesus there was to be 
seen a new type of man; a man able to do things 
because at heart He was free—blithely emanci- 
pated where others were enslaved; happy at the 
inmost core of his nature where most men are 
most disquieted and inhibited; at home in God, 
in that relation which to other men is of all re- 
lationship the most embarrassing. Paul found 
himself bowing before that “royalty of inward 
happiness.” And taking Jesus in His freedom 
and inner blessedness as the guide of his life, 
Paul caught from Jesus the secret of an inward 
gladness in which he saw, not only deliverance 
from the painful round of obedience to statute, 
but power—unsuspected power—for all sorts of 
good ends; and he devoted his life to sharing 
this emancipation with others. 

How much of all this do we modern students 
attempt to understand or try to incorporate into 
our experience or into our thought on modern in- 
stitutions? Paul fought hard against the attempt 
to equate Christianity with ethical teaching, how- 
ever exalted: we today are too often still assum- 
ing that men can be saved by a statement of 
teaching or by laws. 

There is a close connection between the posses- 
sion of the secret of inner freedom and the culti- 


vation of a wide fellowship. The legal mind is 
inveterately provincial. 

It is the man who is free and at rest within 
that can afford to be brother to men of different 
background. When Paul had this inner freedom 
revealed to him—the name he gave to it is the 
“Son’”’—he immediately saw it to be his duty to 
proclaim this inner freedom to all men, irrespec- 
tive of race and tradition. He set about the pro- 
ject of building up an international and inter- 
racial commonwealth of persons, of the most 
varied skin-hues and the most diverse cultures, 
united only by the common possession of the 
emancipating gladness which they were to find in 
Jesus. It must have seemed a mad enough enter- 
prise to Paul’s contemporaries; yet before he died 
he had the satisfaction of seeing grown up in 
Syria, Asia Minor and Southeastern Europe, 
groups which were to form the nucleus of the 
most powerful international society in the world. 

That society has had a turbulent and disap- 
pointing history since Paul’s day, largely because 
Paul’s fundamental principle of freedom fell out 
of recognition very soon after his death. It is 
astonishing as one reads the Christian literature 
of the period succeeding Paul to find how little he 
was understood. In the Roman Catholic Church 
it has been well said Saint Paul has never been 
exactly at home. Without his principle of free- 
dom the Church ultimately fell into the most 
fatuous provincialism. When Luther published 
in 1520 his “Liberty of a Christian Man” people 
might well have hoped that a new era was to come 
in. But legalism soon began its strangling work, 
and the protestant churches became largely as 
legal and unfree as their Roman mother. 

3ut we are beginning to see light. The word 
“internationalism” is beginning to appear in our 
books and magazines. We begin to perceive as 
did Edith Cavell at her last hour, that “something 
more than patriotism” is necessary; we see that 
the old nationalisms have brought us near to ruin. 
But still the old ideas live alongside the new; and 
we are timid about our internationalism because 
we do not understand its only true foundation. 
Men will never learn to think “in terms of the 
whole” until their inmost heart has been set free 
by the truth that is in (and not merely taught by) 
Jesus. When they learn His freedom they will 
reverence human personality everywhere as its 
possible seat; and they will use as Paul did, espe- 
cially in his later years, the thought of the build- 
ing up of the international commonwealth of the 
free as a motive in daily conduct. “All things do 
not build up,” said Paul; and what does not build 
up the beloved universal community of the free 
must be rejected. But all must be fought for that 
releases and keeps pure the personality which 
Christ died to endow with joyous and creative 
freedom, and that helps such personalities to build 
together the coming catholic Republic of God. 

The way out of our modern difficulties is still 
the way blazed by the first great cosmopolitan 
interpreter of Jesus—Paul of Tarsus. 
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GARLAND ALEXANDER 


1902 


ARLAND ALEXANDER is typical of a few 
students who in each generation exert a 
deep and lasting influence upon their own 

college and also, through the channels of the 
Student Movement, upon many other colleges. 

I first met him as he presided at a week-end 
meeting of the Virginia State Council. For two 
years Virginia had had no state secretary but I 
soon saw that this student group, with a few 
adult advisors, had kept up the Association work 
across the state so that it compared favorably 
with the years when a secretary was in the field. 
I next worked with him through an important 
meeting last autumn of the 
Southern Field Council and 
again was impressed by his quiet 
but effective influence and by his 
good judgment. I especially re- 
member his part in the discus- 
sion on the National Council 
Resolution about war, when 
some in the Council warned that 
discussions of this issue through 
the South would be “playing 
with fire.” He pictured the les- 
sons learned in Europe while on 
the Pilgrimage of Friendship 
last year and with depth of feel- 
ing urged the importance of ban- 
ishing war. The vote, taken im- 
mediately afterwards, was prac- 
tically unanimous for making 
wide use of the Resolution. Then 
he came to the National Coun- 
cil meeting at Yale, where he 
was designated as one of the two representatives 
of the Council on the Advance Program Commis- 
sion. In the Commission meeting he was a man 
of few words, but I recall that each statement he 
made was a distinct contribution to the discussion 
and a factor in progressive decisions. He was 
later designated as the only student member of 
the Ad Interim Committee of the Commission. 

By his life and influence he gave the denial 
to those who do not see the significance of build- 
ing up a national Student Movement. He felt 
that a movement that meant so much on his own 
campus was worth carrying to other colleges in 
Virginia and across the nation. My last talk with 
him was in regard to the most effective way to 
deepen among his fellow students a reasonable 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, especially among 
students who were just learning to think for 
themselves. 

He had recently decided to become an ambassa- 
dor for Christ by the way of a student secretary- 
ship next fall. How difficult to spare from our 
Movement men of his poise, friendliness, broad 
vision and zeal for bringing men under the spell 
12 





GARLAND ALEXANDER 


1923 


of his Lord! He followed in the direct line of that 
company of contagious personalities in the service 
of Christ who have in recent years come out of 
Washington and Lee. 

DAVID R. PORTER. 





ARLAND ALEXANDER helped at least one 
Christian Association to attain its ideal of 
being a genuine Student Movement. Under 

his leadership as president of Washington and 
Lee Association, 1922-23, the employed secretary 
remained in reality the servant 
of the cabinet and advisory 
board, assisting these organiza- 
tions in the carrying out of their 
own plans. This president, who 
believed that the Christian stu- 
dent could be used tremendously 
by Christ on his campus, planned 
his cabinet meetings as careful- 
ly as does the manager of a 
large corporation. The students 
participated to the full before 
the general secretary was asked 
if he had anything further to 
add. 

Alex prepared himself consci- 
entiously and studiously for the 
work to which he was elected. 
He grasped every opportunity 
which conferences and broad ex- 
perience placed within his reach. 
His leadership as president of 
the Association was full of humility and teach- 
ableness and yet there was always apparent that 
faith which led him to believe he could do all 
things in Christ. 

This leadership was genuinely and openly hon- 
ored at the time of his death. There was a memo- 
rial chapel service with classes suspended and 
practically one hundred per cent voluntary at- 
tendance. In addition, a memorial issue of the 
college paper, a memorial issue of his home high 
school publication, and the closing of the stores 
in his home town during the hour of his funeral 
all these speak forcibly of the high regard in 
which he was held by all who knew him. His 
influence will live even longer on the campus than 
if he had been spared to graduate this June. 

It has been with sad hearts but with more con- 
secrated lives that the new officers and cabinet 
members at Washington and Lee have assumed 
the obligation of carrying on the work that was 
nearest his heart. 





E. B. SHULTZ. 
Washington and Lee. 
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LIFE OF CHRIST; THE CRISIS OF THE 
CHURCHES and other BOOKS 


LIFE OF CHRIST. By Giovanni Papini. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50. 


I looked forward to this book for two reasons. 
First, it was advertised as from the pen of a man 
who had been an atheist and whose writings had 
the reputation of “slashings” (one of his books 
was called by that very word) as far as they were 
directed toward certain great names in history. 
Secondly, because the translation was to be by 
the charming Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

To one who has read the many splendid works 
bearing the title “Life of Christ,” it is clear that 
Papini’s volume ought not to be called by that 
title. There are available a number of books 
more truly biographies than this one—books 
written by men who have achieved a degree of 
scholarship to which Papini can not and does not 
lay claim. 

Papini has been converted by Jesus of Nazareth. 
The Italian atheist has fallen in love with the 
supreme character in history. With all the ardor 
of his race and his own exuberant temperament 
the man must tell of him whom he loves. There 
is a fire and a passion so evident and so real that 
no matter how much one may miss the building 
up of a history or of a biography, one can not but 
catch some of the love and the ardor that surges 
through the heart of Papini. 

The reader’s enthusiasm for the book will de- 
pend on his own previous appreciation of Jesus 
and on his own interpretation of Jesus’ teaching 
about life. Papini has thought no small amount 
about poverty and about class-consciousness. The 
ascetic has an appeal to him. He gives us the 
Christ of the poor and the down-trodden rather 
than the Christ with a passion for all mankind. 
The lover of Lady Poverty stands out prominent- 
ly, but one feels a certain incompleteness in it all. 

The page on marriage does not agree with his- 
tory or with almost universal human experience. 
There are other pages of the book that one wants 
to reread because of their beauty and also because 
one does not agree with them and again for the 
heart-searching thoughtfulness of them. 

Mrs. Fisher has given us a book which is trans- 
lation at its best. It reads smoothly and with real 
beauty of expression. 

JOHN T. DALLAS. 


THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES. By Leigh- 
ton Parks, D. D. Charles S. Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


This volume has been pronounced by The 
Churchman as “one of the few books issuing from 
Episcopal rectories which may be considered to 
be contributions to broad churchmanship.” 
Whether or not the statement be true in toto, this 
much is certain, a careful reading of the book 


will convince any thoughtful student of religion 
and the churches that Dr. Parks is a man of 
keen insight and wide sympathies. 

It is evident that the author yearns with all 
his being for real Church unity. Protestantism 
in America, at least, is face to face with pos- 
sibility of failure to satisfy the religious needs 
of a spiritually hungry people. And the reason, 
we are told, is that the Protestant Church—at 
heart one with the best of American ideals and 
institutions—is really broken up into many 
churches. Too much competition, too little co- 
operation between communions prevails. There 
is overlapping in home mission fields. There is 
a very general misunderstanding. Organic unity 
is neither necessary nor desirable. As long as 
men differ in taste and thought and habit, there 
will be Methodists and Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians—nor are the differences limited to 
these three persuasions. What is needed, is that 
we shall have a better understanding one of 
another. To this end Dr. Parks, a broad Episco- 
palian, defines the best and most permanent 
characteristics of his church. He is too wise and 
understanding himself to insist that his is the 
“true church” or the only church. But it is not 
to argue the claims of his own particular church 
that the book was written. Rather, to offer one 
contribution to the general symposium which Dr. 
Parks invites. 

The last chapter, on “Fellowship,” you must not 
miss. It is the most constructive of them all, 
and calls for a unity of spirit not of policy or 
doctrine, a unity that accepts truth as a goal 
rather than as an end from which there can be 
no advance, and Christ as the one and only au- 
thority, since “in Him all things hold together.” 

“The Crisis of the Churches” requires masti- 
cation and digestion. But it will furnish excel- 
lent nourishment, especially for seminary and 
post-graduate students. 

THEODORE AINSWORTH GREENE. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE PEACE MAKERS. 
By Fred B. Smith. The Macmillan Co.. $1.75. 


The strength and weaknesses of any letter-re- 
port of a world tour are rather apt to be the 
strength and weaknesses of the writer. “On the 
Trail of the Peace Makers” is no exception. For 
while there is vigor and rapid action, there seems 
to be hurriedness and a degress of thinness about 
it. While at times there are evidences of keen 
prophetic vision, at others, the dominance of 
platitudes is deadening. While here and there 
are quotable passages, moving in their literary 
beauty and worth, right beside them:are passages 
decidedly irritating in their clumsy expression. 

Perhaps Mr. Smith, by reason of his paradoxi- 
cal nature, is the better fitted to appraise the 
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world’s thought on peace at this particular time 
in the world’s history. For in that realm, too, 
we have an inner idealism and beauty, largely 
impotent and clumsy in its tangible expression. 
Men are “brothers under the skin,” and know it. 
And they are eager everywhere, Mr. Smith dis- 
covers again, to live as brothers, but they are 
not now doing so. His analyses of the reasons 
that lie behind their “failures in international 
cooperation” are keenly stimulating. The major 
contribution of the book is, I think, right here. 
3ut incidentally these failures open up so ap- 
palling an array of psychological, economic, his- 
torical and political hurdles that must be passed 
before the goal can even be sighted, that one 
wonders whether the race will ever be run! Mr. 
Smith’s “practical program” for arriving there 
seems a bit fantastic. One wonders if he is not 
suggesting running the race as though the 
hurdles were not there—and in the realm of 
human relationships men have not learned to fly! 

The reviewer would suggest that we need far 
more effort from our church and national leaders 
on one of two things; either on removing such 
hurdles by some way besides appealing to a Deus 
ex machina, or else on modernizing our means of 
transportation in the journey of life. 

R. C. BELL. 





SOUTH AMERICA TODAY. By Samuel Guy 
Inman. Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America. Paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Inman is well known as a writer on Latin 
America, especially upon Protestant work there. 
This late publication is a summary of his im- 
pressions of significant movements in the leading 
republics of South America. He writes particu- 
larly of the labor, feminist, and temperance move- 
ments, the modernization of education, and re- 
ligious conditions. The chapters are filled with 
concrete illustrations and extensive quotations 
from local authorities and so present a vivid pic- 
ture of current conditions. In these days when 
Latin American students are coming in such num- 
bers to our universities, and the Pan-American 
Conference is attempting to further cooperation 
and understanding between the republics of the 
western hemisphere, it would be well if numbers 
of our student movement members would read 
this and other books on the great lands to the 
South. K. S. LATOURETTE. 


THE RETURN OF CHRIST. By Charles R. Erd- 
man. The George H. Doran Company. $1. 

As the author plainly states, the purpose of 
this little 100 page volume is to deepen conviction 
and to promote harmony of belief concerning the 
return of Christ. It is worth far more than a 
dollar and the time for thoughtful reading. 

1. Because it shows the fallacies, weaknesses, 
dangers and strong points of all three of the pre- 
vailing theories— the “pre,” the “post” and the 
“no” millennium. 

2. It pictures clearly the essential values for 
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faith and character of an intelligent conception 
of the truth about the return of our Lord. 

3. The book is full of “Bible talk” rather than 
quotations from theologians and advocates of the 
various theories of the return of Jesus. 

4. Because it points out that though we may 
advocate different views about this important 
subject, most of those in each of the three classes 
believe in the same underlying fundamental fact 
and consequently there is no justification for the 
present differences, which in some cases amount 
to strife and serious division. 

5. Intentionally or unintentionally, the author 
does not conceal his own particular attitude or 
views, but he treats this all-important subject 
with understanding and charity for those who 
think otherwise. 

GALE SEAMAN. 


WHAT’S BEST WORTH SAYING. By Richard 

Roberts. The Women’s Press. $1.25. 

The title of this book is bound to be misleading. 
Far from being egotistical in tone, it is permeated 
by the very opposite spirit—the statement of Cov- 
entry Patmore that “In divinity and love, what’s 
best worth saying, can’t be said.” 

Like everything from the pen of Richard 
toberts, it is full of barbed probes to stir and 
arouse the reader. The chapter on “Evil,” for 
instance, is most illuminating. Indeed, one can- 
not recall where in equal compass there are so 
many guiding suggestions given toward the solu- 
tion of this ancient problem. Each chapter takes 
up one of the central questions that concerns 
thoughtful Christians everywhere. 

If you don’t *ant to do some good hard think- 
ing, don’t read these addresses, as they will send 
you off on a quest for more light. 

GEORGE IRVING. 


OXFORD OF TODAY. By L. A. Crosby and 
Frank Aydelotte. Oxford University Press. 
$2.00. 

Nothing else half so well answers the many 
questions the average American student asks 
about this great British university which the be- 
quest of Cecil Rhodes has brought so near to us. 
The salient facts of Oxford’s history and life; its 
admission requirements and different schools of 
study—all this and much more is given in a vol- 
ume which bears none of the “catalogy” earmarks 
of a handbook. D. B. P. 





Ten Books 


RECOMMENDED BY STITT WILSON 


Christianity and Economic Problems. Edited 
by Kirby Page, David R. Porter, and others. As 
sociation Press. 50 cents. A discussion group 
text book. Contains a fund of valuable reference 
material, especially prepared for students. 

The Acquisitive Society. By Richard Henry 
Tawney. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $1.50. 
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Perhaps the most constructive criticism of our 
present economic system. 

Property; Its Rights and Duties. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. A series of scholarly 
articles on the evolution of property. The in- 
troduction is by the Bishop of Oxford; the es- 
says are by various writers. 

The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. 
Edited by Association Press. $2. A thorough- 
going application of the Christian principle to 
the perplexing problems of the present day. 

The New Social Order. By Harry F. Ward. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. Besides a care- 
ful analysis of Christian principles, devotes a 
large space to a consideration of the various pro- 
posals, such as that of the British Labor Party, 
to meet the economic situation. 

The Mind in the Making. By James Harvey 
tobinson. Harper Brothers. $2.50. This book 
will help to deliver your mind from prejudice, 
race ignorances, and intellectual vanity, by show- 
ing you how your mind is made. 

Christianizing the Social Order. By Walter 
Rauschenbusch. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
If you can buy but one book, buy this one. The 
author, a superb character and a wise teacher, 
has passed to his reward, but in this book you get 
the prophet’s great message. 

The Reconstruction of Religion. By Charles A. 
Ellwood. The Macmillan Company. $2.25. I can- 
not recommend this work of Dean Ellwood too 
highly. It is a great book. Buy it and keep it 
near you until you have made its spirit and con- 
tents your very own. 

The Direction of Human Evolution. By Edwin 
Grant Conklin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
Breathes the very spirit of true science and true 
religion in a study of the origin and destiny of 
the human race. A fine companion volume to 
Ellwood’s book. ; 

The Science of Eating. By Alfred W. McCann. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. This book is 
worth one thousand dollars in gold to any student, 
and will probably save that much in loss of time 
and energy and doctor’s bills in a few short years. 





The Question Box 


Why do so many churches require their members 
to repeat the Apostles’ Creed when some min- 
isters, even, refuse to accept all of the doctrines 
included in tt? 


LARGE majority of the members and minis- 
ters of the churches which require the 
Apostles’ Creed do themselves believe it. 

Most of the men and women who sustain the life 
of the churches, who vote in conventions, who 
elect officers and serve as officers, view the Apost- 
les’ Creed as an established expression of Chris- 
tian faith, and would consider it disloyal for their 
branch of the Church to surrender or alter that 
expression of allegiance. 

But it is important to add in what sense the 


vast majority believe the Creed. The Creed occu- 
pies a place in the Church somewhat similar to 
that which a statement of principles occupies in a 
party. It is intended to express the common con- 
victions of a company of people banded together 
for a common purpose. It helps the members to 
keep clear what they are associated for. It helps 
possible members to decide whether they wish to 
belong or not. .When an association is small and 
young it is usually not difficult to phrase the 
statement of principles in a way that satisfies all 
the members, though even then some members 
often wish that some clause had been phrased a 
bit differently. When an association is large and 
old it is common for differences of interpretation 
to arise, and some wish to change the statement. 
And the question occurs: Is the difference of in- 
terpretation so great that the association should 
break up because of it, or does what we have in 
common and can express in common through 
these inadequate words vastly outweigh our dif- 
ferences? 

The tenacity with which the larger part of the 
Church holds to the Creed is not completely ex- 
pressed, however, by saying that it serves as a 
statement of principles which most can use to 
utter their common conviction. It holds, too, a 
place similar to that of a national anthem in the 
nation. The Creed is said by the whole congre- 
gation as a part of the act of worship. All the 
emotions and memories of worship gather around 
it. It has sustained its place in the continuous 
worship of Christians for over a thousand years 
and held a central place in the life of the Church 
for hundreds of years before that. Many would ad- 
mit that our national anthem is not great poetry, 
that other words might express much more ade- 
quately our loyalty to the nation; but the anthem 
has grown into the life of the nation to such an 
extent that its removal would involve a major 
operation. No legislative act could change it. The 
only way it could be changed would be by a slow 
process of increasing disuse and the gradual pop- 
ular adoption of an alternative anthem. The 
same holds of the Creed. It is an expression of 
the common religious allegiance of hundreds of 
thousands of people in the past and present. 
Many of them would not naturally express them- 
selves in the words of the Creed, as it has come 
down to us. Many do not fully understand all 
that the words mean or have meant. But history 
can not easily be undone and history has placed 
these words in a central place in the worship of 
Christians. 

These are the reasons, I believe, why the 
Church holds so tenaciously to the use of a Creed 
which presents difficulties to many lay people and 
ministers. 

ANGUS DUN. 
Professor of Theology, 
Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NOTE: In a later issue Prof. Dun will discuss the deficiencies 
of the creeds and the question of whether there should be a 
revision. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


The Student Secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association will hold a National As- 
sembly at the Y. M. C. A. confer- 
Student Sec- ence grounds Estes Park, Colo- 
taries Will rado, June 29 to July 15. The im- 
Meet at Estes portance of this gathering is en- 
Park hanced by the fact that its dis- 
cussions on program and methods 
will all be closely connected with the work and 
findings of the Advance Program Commission. 
Word comes from student secretaries all over 
the nation that they will be in attendance at the 
Assembly. Student presidents and advisory 
board members of Associations without employed 
secretaries, and members of the various state, 
regional and national councils, are also eligible 
to attend. Also, those who serve Christian 
student interests through other agencies and 
movements than the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation will be heartily welcomed into both the 
fellowship and program of the National As- 
sembly. The purpose of the Assembly is inten- 
sive study, national fellowship and a restudy of 
student Association problems and opportunities 
in the light of changing conditions in educational 
institutions. 

Any one desiring further information concern- 
ing this Assembly may request it of the president 
of the Association of Student Secretaries, E. B. 
Shultz, Association Camp P. O., Estes Park, 
Colorado. 


A noteworthy recommendation from the Iowa 
Council is for both a spring and a fall retreat for 
every Association in lowa. Past experience has 

shown here, as elsewhere, the necessity 
Retreats for some such get-together to perfect 

plans, establish policies, create unity 
in the cabinet, and really to see the Association’s 
task as a whole. Those Associations which have 
had experience with such retreats in the spring 
or more often in the fall, will not be slow to see 
the advantage of holding them at both seasons. 
Those Associations, if there are any such, which 
have not had experience with such retreats, will 
take note of the value attached to them by the live 
lowa Associations and we hope will be led to fol- 
low their example. 


The work of the extension department of the 
Penn State Association culminated in an older 
boys’ conference to which were invited two dele- 

gates from every church in 
Bringing Center County, where the col- 
Older Boys to _lege is located. An adult was 
College Campus invited for every five boys. 

This week-end conference was 
planned along the lines of the larger conferences 
which have been for many years held under the 
auspices of the state committees. It needs no 
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imagination to realize how successful such a con- 
ference would be when the delegates are invited 
to come to a college campus. 

The extension work of the college Association 
has been very well developed through its teams 
visiting the local communities. Penn State. has 
added greatly to the success of its work by com- 
bining with the customary service this idea of 
bringing older boys of the county together at the 
university. Such a gathering is not difficult to 
arrange and the plan will commend itself to many 
Associations that have extension departments 
which are functioning well. 


As a rule, the reception given a man with a 
real Christian message is in the nature of a judg- 
ment upon the university itself, rather than upon 

the speaker. It is gratifying to 
Fred B. Smith know that on the recent visit of 
at Purdue Fred B. Smith to Purdue the stu- 

dents showed by their attendance 
and interest that they measure up to the man and 
his message. 

The attendance at the first of such a series of 
meetings depends, it is true, largely upon the 
effectiveness of the publicity. In this instance 
the dismissal of classes was a distinct advantage. 
When we are told, however, that at the last meet- 
ing the hall was packed to overflowing and many 
latecomers were turned away, we are proud of 
Purdue and feel our confidence in the present 
generation of college men distinctly increased. 

It would be hard to select a man who would 
appeal more to a technical school than Mr. Smith, 
who brings to such an audience a background of 
large business interests and a knowledge of men 
and affairs. His message was a plain presenta- 
tion of fundamental Christian truth. He urged 
particularly the cultivation of the consciousness 
of God, and honest ethical living upon a high 
plane. The results are evidenced by additions to 
the local church, more students seen in Sunday 
schools and church services, and a larger and 
more natural interest in all expressions of the 
religious life around the campus. 


After the Harvard-Yale football game last No- 
vember it was not a little surprising to note the 
newspaper discussion of whether 

Keeping the the Yale defeat would mean the 
Coach resignation of “Tad” Jones, the 
well known Yale coach. The fact 

of this widespread newspaper discussion is a com- 
mentary upon the popular attitude of mind that 
the business of a coach is to win games. We do 
not know all the facts, but we venture to say that 
if all were revealed the decision of Yale to retain 
Jones as coach next year would be a most enheart- 
ening evidence of the new and better idea of the 
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business of a coach. We are glad to believe that 
this better idea is gaining headway among both 
students and alumni committees of control. Here 
is indication that the Yale decision to retain Coach 
Jones has back of it a body of student public opin- 
ion. In early October, Jones eliminated from the 
Yale squad for poor scholarship not less than 
eleven men, mostly members of last year’s cham- 
pion freshman team. In supporting this decision 
of the coach at that time, the Yale Alumni Weekly 
said: 

The Freshman athlete who does not care enough about 
his own education to do his classroom work, and who 
does not take his responsibility to his varsity captain ser- 
iously enough to become eligible for the varsity team, isn’t 
open to much sympathy. Coddling athletes who do not 
keep up their college work is poor business for all con- 
cerned. ... We feel sure that the graduate body will 


stand back of the coach in his move to better football 
morale. 





A new intercollegiate event has arisen in the 
Middle West. It is the Glee Club Contest held in 
Chicago. Promoted by a special 
A new Inter- Council of former Glee Club mem- 
collegiate bers the contests were a distinct 
Event success. Twelve clubs accepted in- 
vitations. Two hundred and fifty 
college and, university men assembled from the 
following colleges: Armour Institute, Beloit, Uni- 
ersity of Chicago, Grinnell, University of IIli- 
ois, University of Iowa, James Millikin Univer- 
ity, Lake Forest College, Northwestern University, 
Purdue University, Wabash, and the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Alumni from all of these institutions completely 
filled the great hall seating 3,000. College spirit 
and enthusiasm, almost like that felt at an im- 
portant athletic contest, filled the air. The au- 
dience followed every step of the contest with 
keen interest. The program had three main 
events. First each club sang a “light” song of its 
own choosing. Apparently the word “light” has 
many meanings. Then, in different order, each 
club sang the “prize song,” “The Hunter’s Fare- 
well,” by Mendelssohn. This rendition was to 
count most of all in the award. Then followed a 
college song by each club. While the judges were 
deliberating, the entire group of singers gave 
two numbers. The awards went as follows: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin first, University of Illinois, 
second, and Grinnell College, third. 

To see the great platform crowded with stu- 
dents drawn together in the utmost friendly spirit 
by reason of a common devotion to music, was an 
event to challenge the most pessimistic observer 
of modern college life. Good music will do about 
as much to, keep college life true to a fine 
idealism as any other one thing outside of pure 
Christianity; that is, granting anyone wants to 
insist that good music is not Christian. The pur- 
pose of the Association promoting the event, as 
printed upon the program, is: “to stimulate and 
improve male chorus singing at the colleges and 
universities of the Mississippi Valley.” That is a 
fine purpose. It would be a fine thing if this idea 


would continue to grow, as it has under the 
leadership of some of the eastern institutions, 
until such sectional contests might be held all over 
the country, with a final national festival. 


There is one other thing about this new inter- 
collegiate song-fest that makes it of engaging in- 
terest. True it was competitive! 
Yet in the other intercollegiate con- 
tests the spirit of combat expresses 
itself characteristically in some 
feat of strength, such as a quick 
lunge, a hammer stroke, a hair-raising tackle, or a 
home run! Even in forensics, the contesting 
defender of the honor of his tribe flays his hon- 
orable opponents with rhetoric and bluff and 
sometimes argument, all in appropriate competi- 
tive manner. But here, all of this was vain. One 
could neither sing louder, nor harder, nor say 
things, nor do other than merely sing more sweetly 
—which if written over into athletic language 
would make a parable worth pondering in every 
kind of contact in which students from various 
campuses meet competitively. Let’s have more of 
such competition. It’s a fine omen! 


A Fine 
Omen! 


There is a quiet but effective campaign in prog- 
ress for the endowment of church colleges. 

The sum of $42,000,000 is being 
sought by Presbyterian U. S. A. in- 
stitutions, $35,000,000 for colleges 
and universities and $7,000,000 for 
theological seminaries. 

The Presbyterians in U. S. are carrying on a 
publicity campaign for $8,000,000, of which $6,- 
350,000 are for colleges and universities ; $900,000 
for theological seminaries; $750,000 for second- 
ary schools. 

The Methodists Episcopal, South, are in a cam- 
paign for $33,860,000, of which $23,850,000 are 
for colleges and universities; $5,500,000 for jun- 
ior colleges; $425,000 for Bible and training 
schools ; $3,085,000 for secondary schools ; $1,000,- 
000 for the Christian Woman’s Aid Fund. 

The campaign of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion continues for $30,010,000 for Christian edu- 
cation, apportioned in the ratio of $22,214,500 
for colleges and universities ; $100,000 for founda- 
tions in non-denominational institutions; $2,815,- 
000 for theological seminaries; $1,200,500 for 
Bible and training schools; $3,470,000 for second- 
ary schools; $210,000 for current expenses. 

The Evangelical Association has completed a 
campaign for $1,425,000, of which $750,000 goes 
to the colleges ; $250,000 to junior colleges; $425,- 
000 to theological seminaries. The Methodist 
Protestants are seeking $1,450,000 and the United 
Lutherans $6,173,000. 


This campaign has had little general publicity 
but we are informed that the total amount being 
asked by Christian churches for higher education 
is practically equal to that contained in the Inter- 
church World Movement estimates. 


Big Money 
for Colleges 
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ONE OF MY BIG 


DEBTS TO THE 


CHRISTIAN STUDENT MOVEMENT 


To THE EDITOR: 

Reflection on two personal experi- 
ences in the last fortnight causes my 
heart to swell with gratitude to the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Let me write you briefly of 
them. 

Recently Mrs. Seaman and I were 
enjoying the none too frequent privi- 
lege of an evening together at home. 
We were reading together some letters, 
three of which the faithful postman 
had brought that very day. The first 
was from my college and seminary 
classmate, Jack Geil, who directs some 
dozens of school centers and scores of 
churches in the Upper Congo region 
in Africa. One came from Harry Ew- 
ing, who is directing that wonderful 
piece of student work in South Amer- 
ica. A letter from Earl Bull, another 
college mate, now in Japan with the 
Methodist Board. A fine letter from 
Bill Miller in far away Persia. Still 
another containing a gracious invita- 
tion from Mr. Saito, the National Y. 
M. C. A. Secretary of Japan. Also a 
characteristic letter from that con- 
tagious Christian, Harry Kingman, so 
well known in American college cir- 
cles, who is now with the Association 
in China. And finally, a big newsy 
letter from “Duke” Hayes, recently of 


Oregon Agricultural College, who 
went to India last year to join 
Sam Higginbottom. These seven let- 


ters are only typical of many which 


represent our international contacts. 
Is it not a high privilege to share in- 
timately and _ personally with the 


Christian advance in six or eight na- 
tions? We thank Him and the Stud- 
ent Movement for these world-wide in- 
terests and friends. Surely no money 
value can be placed on a privilege of 
this kind. 

The second experience came today 
on the way home from church. I sat 
in a car with a friend of short ac- 
quaintance. He is a lad of some twen- 
ty summers and boasts the fact that 
he is a Native Son, as was his father 
before him. When the car passed 
through a district where the “America 
first” inhabitants have raised quite a 
furor because some industrious and 
prosperous Japanese are proposing to 
come to live near them, my friend said: 
“T tell you I don’t think any too much 
of these Japs.” Some discussion fol- 
lowed but when alone I asked myself: 
“Why don’t I feel as he and those 
other people toward the Japanese, or 
for that matter, toward people of any 
other race? Why doesn’t my feeling 
agree with his?” This chap is not in- 
ferior to me. We are both just aver- 
age Americans, I presume. The only 
difference I can discover is one which 
has come to me as a Christian and as 
a member of the Church and a worker 
with the Christian Student Movement. 

The first touch of it came from mis- 
sion study groups in my preparatory 
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and college days. I can see now the 
fellow who got me into the first mis- 
sion class. Thank you. Lawrence 
Wood! The next came from a Japan- 
ese and a British Indian who regis- 
tered at college in my junior year and 
showed by their work and spirit that 
they were men of quality, deserving 
of respect and friendship. Then the 
larger number of students and lead- 
ers from other lands that I met at 
Geneva and Northfield. And finally, 
the many hundreds of foreign stud- 
ents I have known and worked with in 


the last ten years here on the Pacific 
Coast. Do not think me vain. I have 
not attained, but really I am conscious 
of a great debt to the Student Move- 
ment and to Jesus Christ, the source 
of light and strength in this move- 
ment. 

In these days of disarmament con- 
ferences and World Student Federation 
eenventions, why should not a major 
emphasis in our student work be to 
interest in every college thoughtful 
men and women in discussion groups 
and forums and literature with the 
message of Christian internationalism 
and the need of Christ for the less fav- 
ored? 

GALE SEAMAN. 


THE ADVANCE PROGRAM ADVANCES 


HE Advance Program is growing in 


strength. It seems to be establish- 
ing itself at the heart of the Associa- 
tion’s work in every section of the 


country. This was evident in the 
thirty or more state and sectional con- 
ferences to which the new officers of 
local Associations came during the 
spring months. 

Reports from these conferences indi- 
cate that seldom, if ever, have such a 
remarkable series of gatherings of re- 
sponsible officers been held in the his- 
tory of the Student Movement. Far- 
reaching plans were in every case 
drawn up for the guidance and stimu- 
lus of the Associations. Everywhere 
the workers are preparing for the 
great series of summer student confer- 
ences which in June will be held in 
seven sections of the country. 

Among the immediate results of the 
work of the Commission may be men- 
tioned the many discussions that have 
been held. There has also been a 
marked stimulation of Association 
work in many colleges and states. J. 
Stitt Wilson, Fred B. Smith, A. Her- 
bert Gray, and John R. Mott report 
remarkable evangelistic campaigns in 
forty-five colleges. Fully two hundred 
other campaigns have been held. A 
most encouraging progress has been 
made in local evangelistic training con- 
ferences, in which traveling secretaries 
have been helped by such men as Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Wright and President 
W. D. Weatherford. 

Next year Sherwood Eddy has 
agreed to give a block of time to college 
visits and campaigns. Invitations have 
been presented with measurable hopes 
of favorable response to Dr. Mott, 
Fletcher Brockman, Fred B. Smith, 
George Irving, and E. T. Colton. 

Plans are also under way to bring all 
the work of the Commission helpfully 
in touch with the colored students 
through special adjustments with each 
sub-committee. 

The next meeting of the Commission 
comes at Estes Park, Colo., June 11-15. 


Out of the various sub-committees 
which have met during the past months 
have come the following questions, 
which are offered for discussion by the 
delegates to the different summer con- 
ferences: 

1. If the Y. M. C. A. disappeared 
from your campus, what would 
be lost which could not as well be 
handled in some other way? 
What is the distinctive place and 


function of the Student Associa- 
tion? 
2. How did your local Association 


originally get started? 

3. In the Advance Program, where 

should the chief emphasis be put? 

4. In what respects is the Movement 

now most effective; in what least 
effective; and why? 

5. Considering other societies to 
which you belong which have 
moral, religious and social import, 
what values do you there find 
which the Association does not af- 
ford; what is the source of their 
vitality; what can we as a Stud- 
ent Christian Movement learn 
from them? 
What attitudes and practices on 
your campus, when multiplied a 
million times, lead to international 
friction and discord? What in- 
ternational situations in the world 
today exist in essence on your 
campus? 
Since there seems then to be only 
extent to the difference between 
the individual and social Gospel, 
what more can the Association do 
to expand the horizon of the stu- 
dents? 

. What constructive forces in stu- 
dent life should the Association as 
a national movement champion, 
and what evils should it actively 
oppose? 
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8. Does the working out of the pro- 


gram of the Association as a 
Student Movement’ result in 
greater or less loyalty to the 
Church? Taking a long look, are 


graduates who have been active in 
Association work more or less lost 
to the Church? (D. R. Porter) 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 


What I Hope it Will Accomplish 


HEN I look back upon the coming 
convention, I hope to be able to say 
of it something like this: 

The convention gave to the students 
of America a new, clear, startling 
vision of Christ and His program. It 
gave to each delegate a more vitalized 
Christian experience and a triple con- 
viction of sin, responsibility and power. 

Students received a new vision of 
Christ’s personal and social program. 
They appreciated as never before the 
greatness of the demands which Christ 
makes upon the individual. They were 
stimulated to study anew the applica- 
tion of His program in economic, diplo- 
matic, and social fields. They were 
stimulated to think practically and 
clearly of the present world situation, 
of the short-comings and incompetence 
of the present “Christian” civilization, 
and of the values, potentialities, and 
importance of the now non-Christian 
countries. It did not seem fitting, then, 
to think of arrogantly proclaiming 
Christianity to heathen and inferior 
people; rather, one felt like going 
numbly, as sinful brothers, to share a 
personal experience of infinite worth. 

The convention frankly faced the 
problems of conditions and leadership 
in every section of the world, and in 
the light of those problems each dele- 
gate was challenged with the question, 
“How can my life be made to count 
most for God’s Kingdom?” Is there 
any wonder that every life there be- 
came completely consecrated and that 
very many lives were soon completely 
dedicated to God’s service? The whole 
state of the world, the great unde- 
veloped power of nations yet in dark- 
ness, the under-manned condition of 
Christian work, especially in foreign 
fields, the great need for the solution 
which is found only in Christ, all those 
so filled one with a sense of oppor- 
tunity that the responsibility could not 
be avoided. 

Finally, the convention experience 
gave triumphant conviction of power. 
Bowed down in humbleness by the mag- 
nitude of the task and his own un- 
worthiness, the delegate grew strong in 
the knowledge that it was no weak 
Christ with whom he had fellowship. 
The problem might have seemed over- 
whelming, but the Holy Spirit of God, 
which was so manifest in the Conven- 
tion, has overpowering force, and 
through Him it is to be accomplished. 

HuGo THOMPSON. 
Univ. of Minnesota. 


N view of the fact that the next con- 

vention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement will be the largest gathering 
of students in America, that a large 
proportion of the delegates will not be 
Student Volunteers, but serious minded 
young men and women desiring light on 
fundamental questions concerning the 


application of the principles of Jesus 
Christ, and that it is to be “distinc- 
tively foreign missionary,” I hope for 
three things. 

First. That students will see that 
the term “foreign” means international 
friendship, that the world is one fam- 
ily of nations and no country can be 
isolated, and that the conception of 
the term “missionary” be that of the 
sharing of Christ so that all may work 
together in bringing in the kingdom of 
God. Then must they know that we 
cannot preach one thing in China or 
Africa and practice another in Chicago 
or Denver. 

Second. That the program of the 
convention will be deepened and made 
richer by discussions of national and 
international problems so that students 
may see the underlying causes of these 
problems, and realize the injustices and 
wrongs of our national life. 

Third. That students will realize 
the importance of a life of service; 
that especially Student Volunteers will 
see that leaders with the “growing 
mind” are necessary for missionary 
service; that no sentimental sympathy 
or unintelligent motives can be con- 
doned, that only the most unselfish 
service can make Christ’s principles 
effective. 

Throughout the convention I hope 
for an atmosphere of deep apprecia- 
tion of what the students of America 
might do if each would use his power 
on his own campus to awaken students 
to their possibilities and to a conscious- 
ness of a world which is demanding of 
each man and woman his or her very 
best thought and intelligence, whether 
at home or abroad, in bringing in the 
kingdom of God in the world. 

Lois WILDY. 
Univ. of Colorado. 


Y hope for the convention is: 

First. That it will be a mountain 
top of spiritual vision where five thou- 
sand of the religious leaders in our 
colleges will review the condition of 
the world as regards its evangeliza- 
tion and Christianization, perhaps to 
realize and admit that our attempts to 
win the world to Christ have fallen far 
short. We have failed to Christianize 
our own college campuses, our com- 
mercial life, our social order, not be- 
sause the arm of the Lord has been 
shortened, but because we have inter- 
preted Him too inadequately; perhaps 
have not really believed in the prac- 
tical application of His principles to 
our own daily life enough to forsake all 
in following them to the limit. 

Second. That we shall resolve not 
to be discouraged by the failures of the 
past, but rather to search diligently in 
our own lives for the fundamental rea- 
sons underlying those failures—the out- 
right sins, the conscious harboring of 
selfish ambitions, the continued putting 
off of a complete surrender of our wills 


to His. We must resolve to correct all 
those things which are robbing us of 
our vision and our power. to lead men 
to Christ. We need most of all to 
probe into our souls more earnestly and 
fearlessly than ever before to see 
whether Christ really dwells there su- 
preme. 

Third. That we shall recognize all 
the world—our own United States in- 
cluded—as essentially pagan and des- 
perately in need of Christ—yet that we 
shall consider with particular emphasis 
the needs and opportunities in the so- 
called foreign fields. We are forced 
daily to recognize the tremendous needs 
at home, if our eyes are open and lift- 
ed up. The needs abroad are perhaps 
no greater, but are of so different a 
character. There is but one field—the 
world. 

Fourth. That facing those needs, 
we during the Convention shall more 
humbly, more discerningly, more pray- 
erfully seek to find just how and where 
He would have us spend our own in- 
dividual lives. 

Fifth. That having found Him and 
His will for our lives, we shall go back 
to our college campuses, not just to 
take to them the specific message of 
the convention, but in His strength to 
preach Jesus Christ in word and deed 
so boldly, so untiringly, so powerfully, 
that there will come a great nation- 
wide awakening of our fellow students 
to their need of God—to the realization 
that everything else in life is trivial 
compared to the “excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus,” and that 
the men and women in our colleges will 
turn from lives of sin and self-interest 
to lives of devoted Christian service— 
most of them necessarily remaining 
here at home, but a great army of them 
marching out into those fields where 
the name of Jesus Christ has not yet 
been heard, where souls are hungry to 
learn of and know Him, where the 
harvest indeed is plenteous, but the 
workers few! 





WALTER H. Jupp. 
Univ. of Nebraska. 


HE world is asking so many things 

of Christianity today that no five- 
day convention can hope to accomplish 
more than a very small part of the 
whole task. So it is all the more nec- 
essary that it shall have definiteness of 
aim, singleness and unity of purpose. 
What shall be that aim? 

First of all, I think it should inter- 
pret to its delegates, and through them 
to the student body of America, the 
true meaning of Christian world bro- 
therhood. I hope it will afford fellow- 
ship with strong Christian men of 
many nations; that it-will show us the 
world in the light of Christ, and in- 
terpret Christianity to us in terms great 
enough for the whole world to come to- 
gether in them. I hope it will make 
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clear the selfishness and sinfulness of 
that aloofness of isolation which is so 
easy for America—and so damning. 
And secondly, I hope the Convention 
will eventuate in action for every dele- 
gate. It must be no abstract study of 
Christianity or of world problems, for 
any one. It must challenge its dele- 
gates to serve as they have seen the 
With full recognition of their 
differing interests and abilities, it must 
suggest to them all that there is for 


need. 


them some part in the building of the 
world-wide Kingdom of Christ. It must 
send them back with a thrill of eager- 
ness to Christian work on their own 
campuses, and with a life-long determi- 
nation to serve that will drive them, 
and draw their fellow-students with 
them, out into all the needy places of 
the earth and to the service of Christ 
in every walk of life. 

GEORGE W. CARPENTER. 
Rochester Theol. Sem. 


THE CONVENTION PURPOSE 


The Committee on Arrangements 
which has been working on the Indian- 
apolis Convention has drawn up a 
statement which will help to answer 
the questions that many are asking 
about the progress of plans for this in- 
tercollegiate meeting. It may be re- 
called that the Committee on Arrange- 
ments includes representatives of the 
entire Student Christian Movement of 
the United States and also representa- 
tives from Canada. The statement is 
as follows: 

1. To REALIZE THE CRITICAL NEEDS 
AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE SITUATION 
IN THE WORLD TODAY AND TO CONSIDER 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
STUDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA IN THE LIGHT OF THIS SITUA- 
TION. 

2. To CONSIDER CHRIST AND HIs 
Way OF LIFE AS THE HOPE OF THE 
WORLD. 

3. To PRESENT THE FOREIGN MuiIs- 
SIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE LIGHT OF 
Its ACHIEVEMENTS AND POSSIBILITIES 
AS AN INDISPENSABLE MEANS OF BRING- 
ING THE POWER OF CHRIST TO BEAR UP- 
ON THE WorRLpD’s NEEDS. 

1. To emphasize the solidarity of 
mankind and the interdependence of all 
nations and races. 

2. To present Christ as the hope of 
the race, demonstrated by the trans- 
formations wrought in individual life 
and in the structure of society wher- 
ever He has been accepted and His 
principles have been courageously acted 
upon 

3. To give a clearer conception of the 
central verities of the Christian faith 
and to arouse a deeper purpose for a 
vital Christian experience. 

1. To present to students data con- 
cerning world conditions and to help 
them consider the relations and obliga- 
tions arising therefrom, for the sake 
of enabling them to follow more com- 
pletely Christ and His way of life, and 
to make a more intelligent decision re- 
garding their own life work. 

5. To set forth the indispensable con- 
tribution which each race can make to 
our understanding of God and to the 
working out of His will among men, 
and to expose the un-Christian char- 
acter of the racial arrogance and in- 
tolerance prevalent among us. 
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6. To consider a loyalty to Christ 
and His Church throughout the world 
which should transcend any national 
loyalties at variance with it. 

7. To consider certain un-Christian 
aspects of modern life which run 
through all nations. In doing this it 
will be frankly recognized that the 
United States and Canada are only re- 
latively Christian inasmuch as large 
areas of their life and their interna- 
tional relationships are not yet funda- 
mentally affected by the principles of 
Christ. 

8. To recognize that an equal obliga- 
tion rests upon every Christian to de- 
vote his whole strength to bringing in 
a Christian world order, and that the 
degree of loyalty to the cause of Christ 
is not dependent upon either the place 
or the kind of work in which one’s life 
is spent. 

9. To consider the obligations upon 
the churches of the United States and 
Canada to meet their responsibility in 
making Christ known to the world, 
and to consider the relations of Chris- 
tian students thereto. This will in- 
volve a presentation: 

a. Of the policy and problems of the 
foreign missionary enterprise, its 
progressive adaption to changing 
demands, the functions and the 
needs of the various’ mission 
boards, and the cooperative rela- 
tions of missions and missionaries 
with the rising churches in foreign 
lands. 

Of the spirit and qualifications re- 
quired in the candidates for for- 
eign service. 

ec. Of the total impact of the United 

States and Canada upon the world, 
since the efficacy of the Christian 
witness abroad is conditioned by 
the degree to which the principles 
of Christ are being embodied in 
our national and social life. 


— 


10. To provide opportunity for stu- 
dents to give expression to their spirit- 
ual purposes and convictions regard- 
ing the needs of the world in this gen- 
eration and the ways in which these 
needs can best be met, with an initia- 
tive and a sense of responsibility simi- 
lar to those which characterized the 
student founders of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. 





What Can American Chris- 
tians Do for China? 


HE editor has rightly phrased my 

subject, “What can the American 
Christians do for China?” for undoubt- 
edly he believes, as do I, that if Ameri- 
ca wants to help in the task of Chris- 
tianizing China, the task is not to be 
left to the few Student Volunteers and 
missionaries alone, but must be partici- 
pated in by all the Christians in this 
country. 3y that I mean something 
much deeper than a general interest in 
the foreign mission program by Chris- 
tians, with occasional financial support 
for its activities. I mean rather that 
the American Christians should make 
this country more Christian in its rac- 
ial and industrial life, so that the two 
thousand Chinese students who are 
studying here every year cannot help 
catching the spirit of Jesus Christ, and 
thus will render the foreign mission 
program needless by becoming them- 
selves missionaries on returning. In 
this sense the foreign mission enter- 
prise can only be done successfully “at 
home.” 

Urgent as this “at home” aspect of 
the foreign mission work is, I yet be- 
lieve that missionaries ought to be sent 
to China for many years to come. Here 
the important question is: What type 
of missionaries are to be sent out? By 
raising this question, I do not want to 
be misunderstood as casting any re- 
flection on those who have already been 
sent. For most of them I have great 
admiration. Nevertheless, the question 
is to be raised, partly because of the 
increasing difficulty in raising funds at 
the home base, and partly because of 
the modified conditions in the field. 

In my mind an ideal missionary 
ought to possess the following quali- 
ties: 

1. True Christian attitude. By that 
I mean appreciation for what is good 
in Chinese civilization, ideals and view- 
points; willingness to learn and to co- 
operate; or in another word, the oppos- 
ite of domination. This is particularly 
desirable at this transition stage when 
the control of the Church is rapidly 
being passed over into the hands of 
Chinese Christians. 

2. Thorough intellectual equipment. 
This has been somewhat neglected in 
the past. Even today many returned 
missionaries on furlough who ought to 
be engaged in study are beng denied 
this right. Especially is this intellect- 
ual qualification needed in the student 
field, for here searching questions are 
being asked, as indicated by the recent 
anti-Christian movement. 

3. Real convictions. No pity is great- 
er than to see a missionary, after hav- 
ing been in the field for sometime, be- 
come “converted” by his environment, 
and thus turned into a prophet without 
a vision! Without real moral and 
spiritual conviction none can remain 
faithful to his original idealism in face 
of the down pulling force of social en- 
vironment. 

4. Rich experience. This is especially 
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required of those who are training 
leaders. The reason for this is self- 
evident. Certainly no task is more 
strategic than the training of Chinese 
leaders today from the point of view 
of Christian work in China. 

Such are the qualifications of an 
ideal missionary, as I look at the ques- 
tion. As the number of new mission- 
aries to be sent out is bound to be 
limited, the question of quality will 
naturally and rightfully be emphasized. 
Though we are all human, what is 
there to prevent us, with divine help, 
from approximating the ideal? 


P. C. Hsu. 


Spring Symposium of the 
National Student Forum 


HE Spring Symposium of the 

National Student Forum was held 
at Yonkers, N. Y. April 28-29 with 
about fifty students in attendance. 
Leaders of college forums, of student 
committees on academic freedom, 
government and the curriculum, as 
well as editors of liberal college 
journals, were among those present. 
The chief item of consideration was the 
role of the college student in adminis- 
trative and curricular reform. Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn of Amherst and Pro- 
fessor James Harvey Robinson in very 
stimulating and in some ways exciting 
talks furnished the background for the 
discussion. On Sunday morning repre- 
sentatives from different schools re- 
ported on local situations, giving the 
present status of freedom and liberal- 
ity. Certain activities in the way of 
journalism and organization projects 
were described. 

President Meiklejohn made a plea 
for a greater desire for freedom on 
the part of students and faculty mem- 
bers, and deplored the lack of initia- 
tive or willingness of students to do 
anything for themselves. He expressed 
the belief that freedom came through 
a love of learning. He was very sym- 
pathetic to the idea of student expres- 
sion on curriculum and favored closer 
contacts on the matter between student 
and professor. He gave his own opin- 
ion that there was a need for a much 
greater unity in the curriculum. 

Professor Robinson talked in a very 
intimate way saying that the fact of 
students being dissatisfied with things 
as they are excited him greatly and 
pleased him. He encouraged a con- 
stant revaluation of ideas and institu- 
tions and gave his own attitude as that 
of “complete skepticism about all the 
ideas and institutions of man to date.” 
His remarks about the present educa- 
ticnal systems were not at all favor- 
able to them. 

The reports from the _ different 
schools were ‘very valuable and _ indi- 
cated clearly a spirit of initiative and 
independent thought crystallizing in a 
number of places into really construc- 
tive action. The conference worked 
along the idea of freedom and was of 
great value in linking the colleges to- 
gether in realization of common spirit. 


“AS ITHERS SEE US” 


fee dinner was held in New 
York, April 30th, for the six 
European students who had completed 
a four months’ critical survey of our 
American colleges. Your observer, 
with some two hundred other Ameri- 
cans, was there for the avowed pur- 
pose of gathering the chief impressions 
of these European students of our 
American colleges and our system of 
education, in so far as it is system. 

Karl J. A. C. Friedrich, a German 
student, from the University of Heidel- 
berg, was called to bat first. He lined 
out a home run—we might better call 
it a thrust—by denouncing American 
students in general; he had found them 
lacking in international interests, suf- 
fering from self-satisfaction, with in- 
sufficient trust of one another, and de- 
ficient in courage for self-expression. 
When he tried them at one or another 
political philosophy—all of which Eu- 
ropean students are accustomed to cuss 
and discuss freely—he found his 
American acquaintances “repulsive to 
everything which doesn’t smack of yes- 
terday.”” Their consuming interest in 
athletics amazed him. Their rapt in- 
difference to European affairs very 
naturally annoyed him. Your _ ob- 
server, among others present, was led 
to believe that Friederich did not think 
very highly of us as a student body, 
that he bewailed our lack of genius and 
culture, and condemned us gently but 
firmly to the role of “dogs barking at 
the rising moon”’ or perhaps even 
that of Nero fiddling over blazing 
Rome. 

Antonin Palecek, from the Univer- 
sity of Prague, summarized his obser- 
vations with the statement that Ameri- 
can colleges differ from those in Eu- 
rope, chiefly in that they seek to give 
to each student a liberal education, 
while European colleges seek to give a 
higher or specialized education in one 
or more branches of thought. His 
general feeling about American profes- 
sors was that, while many were ac- 
quainted with European culture and 
learning, they were less conscious of 
that which might be termed distinctly 
American. 


Hans Tiesler, of the International 
People’s College at Elsinore, then at- 
tempted to answer the question, “What 
is American Youth Doing?” He in- 
sisted that so far as he could see, 
American college men are interested 
supremely in football, and that they 
pay very little attention to speaking 
contests. Very little American culture 
was evident to him, though he had the 
grace to suggest that eastern colleges 
seemed to surpass the west generally 
in cultural interest! Apparently a 
college education is not expected to give 
the young American a certain attitude 
tcward his work, his business or his 
job, except as it helps him to make a 
living. Our students seemed to him 
very much cut in a mould, and 
possessed of a hearty intolerance for 
any individualism lurking in their fel- 
lows. 

In welcome contrast to this second 
German conclusion came the observa- 
tion of Piet Roest, a Dutchman, from 
the University of Leiden. Roest felt 
distinctly the idealism of the American 
student, as manisfested toward his fra- 
ternity, his college team, and toward 
his future career. He saw his new 
friends in America taking a great in- 
terest in the concrete and the practical 
things of life, but considered that many 
looked upon their college too much as 
simply training for a job. “There is 
tremendous intellect and energy to be 
found among American _ students,” 
Roest concluded, “but it seems to need 
direction.” 

Jorgen Holck, a Dane, from the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, noted in Amer- 
ica a marked unformity leading to the 
creation, intentional or otherwise, of 
a student type—quite an impossible 
situation in European universities. He 
censidered us all too conservative, and 
held the fraternity system very largely 
to blame in that it levelled down as 
well as up. He commended our inter- 
est in sports but thought that it was 
“a bit overdone” and at the same time 
bemoaned the fact that few, if any, 
American students seemed to be in- 
terested in collecting and possessing 
libraries all their own. 








TIESLER, ROEST, AND HOLCK 


THREE OF OUR EUROPEAN VISITORS 








William G. Robson, the Britisher, 
from the London School of Economics, 
closed the attack with the somewhat 
whimsical regret that the American 
student seemed possessed of a “mania 
for reducing complex truth to simple 
falsehood.”” He was impressed with 
the numbers attending American 
schools and colleges, with the thousands 
who expected and managed to work 
their way through, and with the gen- 
eral indifference to the Bible and reli- 
gion which was manifested. “In Eng- 
land,” he explained, “the students’ 
principal aim is for the developing of 
themselves. In America the individual 
student seems to be interested chiefly 
in distinguishing himself.” The funda- 
mental difference in the ideals of demo- 
cratic education in America and abroad 
lies in the fact that while America seeks 
to give more men a chance at an aver- 
age education, Europe seeks to develop 
real self-discovery and self-expression 
in young men and women of genius, 
believing that .by the output of these 
few the whole world is made appre- 
ciably richer. 

Who shall say what may come out of 
this European student mission? Cer- 
tainly your observer will not attempt 
to enumerate here its possibilities. 
One criticism stands out like a sore 
thumb from all the rest. “American 
students are cut in a mould.” After 
visiting eighty colleges from coast to 
coast, our European friends go away 
with an almost unanimous verdict. 
They tell us that we are not develop- 
ing in our American colleges the in- 
dividual genii and geniae whom 
America needs to make and keep her 
own culture, thought and literature. 

“If this be treason, make the most of 
it.” If, on the contrary, it be reason, 
what have our college faculties to say 
about it? Perhaps these things have 
been “hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent” and are only now “revealed unto 
babes.” 

THEODORE AINSWORTH GREENE. 
The Brick Church 
New York City 


Who Will Go? 


LETTER from the principal of a 
Student Christian college in Tra- 
vancore, South India, asks our help in 
finding by June of this year a man of 
the first quality, described as follows: 
“An able physics graduate, who will 
fit in with our teaching fellowship, (the 
staff of the college is a sort of brother- 
hood, or fellowship, living on small 
salaries and carrying on their work 
with a simplicity that is characteristic 
of some of the high Angelican and 
Roman Catholic Orders) ... A 
truly Christian M. A. who is also an 
efficient lecturer in physics.” 

If any reader should feel drawn to 
throw his lot with this group of fine 
young Christians at Travancore, let 
him write to: The Editor, Room 504, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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PERTINENT TROUGHTS FOR 
STUDENT TRAVELERS 


ANY students will be going abroad 

this summer to study conditions 
at first hand and to take advantage of 
the present opportunity to view a great 
tragedy with sympathetic eyes. Per- 
sonal contacts and friendships are one 
unifying influence which can assist a 
war-shattered continent to struggle out 
of the influences which ave brought 
its downfall. The youth of Europe, 
carrying on in the face cf tremendous 
hardships and actual physical suffer- 
ing, are hungry for frietMship. They 


turn naturally toward America, and 
we, as American students, find our- 
selves particularly fortunate in en- 


countering none of the barriers of na- 
tionalism and race feeling which keep 
the nations of Europe apart. 

Never in history has there been such 
an opportunity to learn in Europe as 
at present. Great changes are taking 
place, great forces are at work, and 
the fate of whole nations hangs in the 
balance almost daily. If one wishes 
nothing more than to gain a fund of 
information on political and economic 
subjects, he will be well repaid for a 
summer abroad. If he wishes to get 
beneath the surface and to get an un- 
derstanding of the forces and influ- 
ences which have brought about present 
conditions, he will find avenues open 
which will lead him to the very heart 
of the situation, if he approaches the 
question with an attitude of under- 
standing sympathy and international 
good-will. 

The most valuable article in a stu- 
dent’s luggage should be his notebook. 
Take voluminous notes. Sacrifice time 
each day to write down your impress- 
ions, and proceed with your notes with- 
out regard to what you have written 
previously. Do not try to control your 
reactions day by day or to influence 
your thought by too hasty conclusions 
and comparisons. You will get very 
valuable data which will be of use 
later, after you have a certain per- 
spective in which to view your con- 
tacts. Lose your own point of view 
entirely, making a conscious effort to 
see the point of view of the country or 
district in which you happen to find 
yourself. A real understanding of the 
point of view of others would eliminate 
much bad feeling, which too often 
comes only from misunderstanding. 
Above all, remember always that you 
are in Europe to learn, not to teach. 
At the first hint of an attitude of su- 
periority on your part, you will find the 
doors to understanding and intimate 
exchange of ideas barred. You are 
not on a slumming excursion; you are 
a citizen of a very young and a very 
fortunate state, which owes its cultural 
life to its continental ancestry. You are 
in the midst of a very old and a very 
bewildered civilization. No man can 
further international friendship and 
brotherhood if he places himself on a 
higher plane than his fellows. 


Abandon thoughts of nationalism, 
race and ancestry. Be human. Strive 
daily to approach the Christ-like ideal 
of brotherhood. Deepen your spiritual 
life as you proceed, realizing that since 
Christianity is the common bond of the 
nations, it must enter into the ultimate 
solution of the common problems of 
the nations. 

Study as you never studied before. 
A trip abroad requires far more in- 
tensive daily preparation and study 
than college work. You must keep up 
with local history and legend, indus- 
trial and economic conditions, and na- 
tional tendencies as your trip proceeds. 

Be courteous and tactful always, re- 
membering that the students over 
there are as worthy of your highest 
regard as those among your friends 
here at home. Do not offend by a 
thoughtless display of money—a sure 
reminder of economic differences. A 
few dollars when changed into marks 
or crowns assume alarming propor- 
tions. A roll of paper pulled from 
your pocket may be only ice cream 
money to you in America, but it repre- 
sents several months of bitter struggle 
to the man who stands by, watching. 
Be considerate in little things. 

Keep always before you the ideal 
for which you stand—genuine friend- 
ship between the students of all lands, 
from which may grow a genuine friend- 
ship among the future leaders of these 
nations. 

Bon voyage! and may the results of 
your journey, intangible as they may 
be, be worthy of the pioneer spirit in 
which you undertake this great ideal. 

MARION E. DICE. 
Univ. of Col. 


University of Rochester 
and Freshmen 


HE Freshman Cabinet at the Uni- 

versity has become a permanent part 
of the Association organization. About 
the first of November a group of fresh- 
men who had shown the most interest 
in the Association were called together 
ani one of the men of the Cabinet 
explained the ideals and objects of 
the Association. Then some of the 
problems confronting their class were 
discussed after which it was decided to 
form a freshmen cabinet. Sometimes 
they meet with the upper-class cabinet 
and sometimes alone. They promoted 
a series of five “Shindigs” in which 
men prominent in various professions 
were brought in to discuss with them 
the problems of selecting a life work, 
They cooperated with the work of the 


senior cabinet by getting the fresh- 
men out for the various activities 
which it promoted. More freshmen 


are lined up for Silver Bay than men 
from any other class. Plans are made 
for a comprehensive program next year. 
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N. Y, U. Raises Its Bud¢ et 


* 


HE uptown branch of New York 
University has about 950 students, 
equally divided between Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. Last year the As- 


sociation managed to sell $223 worth 
of membership to this group at the 


rate of $1 or $2 per head, upon the 
strength of the “privileges” offered by 
the Association building as a social 
center, aided by the fact that these $1 
cards secured for one $6.50 worth of 
social privileges in the local city As- 
sociations. 

This year the Association is on the 
Purpose basis of membership 
doing a strictly religious work. Many 
folks were “afraid” that such an ar- 
rangement would be fatal financially— 
students just wouldn’t contribute to 
anything voluntarily, much less to a 
religious program. 

The student 


and is 


cabinet figured out its 
budget and found that they had to 
have $950. There was much trembling 
for fear the campus would either throw 
them out bodily, or would laugh them 
to scorn for being so foolish as to think 


N. Y. U. would give one-third that 
amount. 
For ten days sixteen men met for 


prayer and for study of methods of get- 
ting. They made their own contribu- 
tions, then they “hit” the campus. The 
first twenty men gave $360. The 
campus was so “shocked” by the fact 
that twenty men (working students 
mostly) would give so liberally, that 
they could not explain it at all. But at 
the end of four days they not only had 
$950, but $300 more. Purpose and a 
religious program did it! 

T. P. SMITH. 
me ks &. 


How Central Does It 


HERE are many advantages to a 

spring finance campaign. We have 
found that we can more easily estimate 
next year’s program; it gives an op- 
portunity for seniors to contribute; it 
leaves the fall ppen for new student 
work; and, lastly, it increases pledges; 
for the men will pledge more if they 
know that this amount can be saved out 
of their summer’s earnings. 

Each year we have had a Spring Re- 
treat, at which time we make a budget 
for the next year, and work out plans 
for the campaign. 

We find that May is the most suit- 
able time to launch the drive. All men 
are invited to a banquet. After an in- 
teresting program and a review of the 
work of the present year and of plans 
for the new year, the treasurer reads 
the budget. After the budget has been 
adopted slips of paper are passed and 
verbal pledges are called for, usually 
beginning with ten dollars. When the 
higher pledges are in, every man writes 
his name and a pledge on the slip of 
paper. The pledges can be paid at once 
if desired, but most of them are pay- 
able in the fall. 











HAPPY I 


SHOULD SAY SO! TO FIND 
rHE COLUMN 


We have found that the majority of 
students make pledges and very few fail 
to make the pledge good. The banquet 
is provided by the missionary societies 
of the town churches, each society con- 
tributing one item on the menu. Thus, 
at a minimum expense and with a little 
work, an Association can greatly re- 
lieve the terribly rushed season at the 
opening of school. We heartily recom- 
mend this plan as a definite policy.” 

CLINTON B. GALATAS, 
Central College, Mo. 


Brown Solves a Problem 
NDER the leadership of George 
Heidt the problem of the relation- 

ship of the Brown University Union 

and the Christian Association has been 
effectively solved. Five years ago the 

Union and the Christian Association, 

which occupy quarters together in 

Rockefeller Hall, were absolutely dis- 

tinct in their leadership. By supple- 

menting men with a group of efficient 
associates the Association secretary has 
been able to carry the oversight of both 
the Union and the Christian Associa- 
tion work. The work of the university 
has become so well organized that the 
major part of the secretary’s time can 
be given to the direct religious work of 
the university. Before this combina- 
tion was effected the Brown Union had 

a large deficit. Through the direct 

management of the revenue producing 


features of Brown University $1,500 of 


the $2,000 budget needed annually 
comes from these sources. This has re- 
sulted in the doing away of any appeal 
of the alumni for the support of the 
Brown Union and has left a clear field 
for the Christian Association support. 
C. P. SHEDD. 


Ingenuity vs College 
Expenses 


HE president of the Association at 

Linfield College in Oregon brought 
two cows to college with him. Gets up 
“arly in the morning and is clearing, 
above feed expense, $40 a month from 
sale of milk. 





OUT WHY, FROM THE TOP OF 


READ 
ON THE LEFT 

One of the best cabinet workers at 
Oregon Agricultural College is cover- 
ing college expenses through a fortu- 
nate real estate deal. He borrowed 
$700 to cover first payment on two 
acres for which he paid $2,500. Di- 
vided his two acres into six lots and 
sold for $4,000. Another student at 
the same college is raising enough vege- 
table plants in the back yard of the 
house where he rooms to almost cover 
expenses. 

Again, the president of the Associa- 
tion at Pacific University, twenty-five 
miles from the city of Portland, goes 
into the city each night, sleeps, gets up 
at 4 o’clock and delivers 500 Portland 
Oregonians in the down-town district, 
and returns to college by nine o’clock. 

There must be something yet in the 
old adage that “where there is a will 
there is a way.” Is it any wonder that 
men of such ambition and aggressive 
spirit are recognized as leaders of the 
Campus Christian Movement and other 
organizations? 

GALE SEAMAN. 


“Doings” of a Week 


HE Detroit Junior College Student 
club presents an interesting current 
calendar, as follows: 
Monday, May 7th, 
11:00 National Problems 
sion Group Cabinet 
3:10 Cabinet Meeting 


Discus- 
Meeting 


Tuesday, May 8th, 
12:00 General 
Wednesday, May 
10:00 World 
Group 
12:00 General 
Thursday, May 10th, 
10:00 Personality 
group 
12:00 Historical Bible Study Group 


Bible 


9th, 
Problems 


Study 
Discussion 


Meeting 


and Character 


Friday & Saturday 
May 18 & 19 
8:00 College Opera “Spring Maid” 
Friday, May 25, 
6:00 Final banquet 
tion of Officers. 


and Installa- 


23 











WHAT IS A YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION? 


*ULVER Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind., through its highly organized 
and yet essentially Christ-centered 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
may have some very real and sugges- 
tive contributions to make to the stu- 
dent Movement in this day of forward 
thinking. 

Critics not sensing the pervading 
spirit of the Association there might 
say it was too highly organized. For 
when boys enter school for the first 
year they have the opportunity of en- 
listment in the Plebe Club—an organi- 
zation which is nothing ‘more or less 
than a standard Hi-Y Club Under 
the direction of the Y. M. C. A. Cabi- 
net, a number of the “new men” who 
have had experience in Hi-Y Clubs in 
other schools are selected to form a 
nucleus about which other new men 
are grouped in a dynamic religious 
program. And during their second 


now those committees are as follows: 
Bible Discussion Groups; Sunday Eve- 
ning Club; Social; Membership; Pub- 
licity; Inner Circles; Program, and 
Initiation. Other committees represent- 
ed on the regular Association Cabinet 
are: Extension, Service, Building, Mo- 
tion Pictures, Music, Hospital, Visita- 
ton, Hand books, and Intercollegiate 
Relations. 


First in importance among the gen-. 


eral activities of the Association come 
the Bible discussion groups conducted 
each semester under the leadership of 
cadets and faculty men. Last year 
there were 576 men enrolled in fifty- 
four such groups, thirty-two being led 
by student cadets trained in a normal 
training group, and twenty-two being 
led by similarly trained officers of the 
teaching staff. 

The Sunday Evening Club, which is 
the regular weekly meeting of the As- 











BLACK HORSE TROOP AND RIDING HALL, CULVER 


year cadets have an opportunity of 
continuing their affiliation with the 
Secondary Schoolboys Christian Move- 
ment by becoming members of the 
Yearling Commission—another stand- 
ard Hi-Y Club. Then for those who 
are in their third year and particular- 
ly for those who have been members of 
the Plebe Club and Yearling Com- 
mission, membership is offered in the 
Two Stripe Council, a third standard 
Hi-Y Club. Each club is within and a 
part of the Student Association as a 
whole, the presidents being ex-officio 
members of the regular Association 
cabinet. 

The life of each group is centered 
around an Inner Circle, made up of 
carefully selected cadets who have 
taken Jesus Christ as their Friend and 
are trying to make Him real to the 
other fellows and to make His ideals 
effective in the life of the entire cadet 
corps. These Inner Circles meet twice 
each week for prayer and Bible study. 

Each club has its officers, its weekly 
meetings, and its committees that di- 
rect the program of the club and co- 
operate with the corresponding com- 
mittees of the whole Association. Right 
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sociation; the weekly motion picture 
program of the Academy; the commu- 
nity outreach to the boys’ clubs and 
Hi-Y Clubs of Culver City; the vigor- 
ous social program for new students, 
and throughout the year the annual 
evangelistic campaign that culminates 
in a decision meeting and a definite con- 
servation program—all combine to 
make the activities end of the Associa- 
tion of real significance to the insti- 
tution. And if it were not for the 
Friendship Council 
cabinet and the members of the Inner 
Cirele groups of the Plebe Club, the 
Yearling Commission and the Two 
Stripe Council—these activities with 
their $12,190 budget, their total yearly 
attendance at group meetings of 6,143 
and at Sunday Evening Club of 5,000 
and their formidable schedule of 131 
different group meetings each month, 
might be as overwhelming as they ap- 
pear to an observer. But the Friend- 
ship Council meets weekly for prayer 
and devotional study, and then goes 
out to execute the plans and policies of 
the Association. The development of 
the personal spiritual life of the lead- 
ers is continued, too, through fine par- 


-made up of the- 


ticipation in the state student and 
older boys’ conferences and the stu- 
dent summer conference at Lake Ge- 
neva, through the many Inner Circle 
meetings, and through the unflagging 
personal influence of the Association 
secretary in his daily contacts with the 
students. 

If the Culver Association has any 
contribution to make to the Movement, 
it will be along this line, proving thai 
a tremendously complicated organiza- 
tion need not lose its personal dynamic 
spiritual power. Such proof is sorely 
needed in our over-organized student 
life today. 

E. M. HINTON. 
Culver Military Acad. 


The Young Mens Christian 
Association at West Point 


HE Young Men’s Christion Asso- 

ciation at West Point is not unlike 
most of the student Associations 
throughout the country. Its work is 
carried on by a cabinet in cooperation 
with the Post Chaplain, Clayton E. 
Wheat. At West Point a man’s spare 
time is measured in seconds, so the 
problem of the Association is not to 
provide something for the men to do. 
Nevertheless, there is time for every- 
thing in a cadet’s life, and the Asso- 
ciation has its own part to play, and a 
mission to accomplish. 

Perhaps the most popular of the 
Association’s activities is the weekly 
Sunday night meeting. Unlike the 
usual devotional service this is not a 
song or testimony meeting, for once 
again the time element enters into the 
situation and the entire forty minutes 
are given to the speaker, who is pro- 
cured either from among the officers 
on the Post or from among the many 
available speakers in the East. Though 
these talks are often not on religious 
subjects, yet the ideals expressed and 
the character and personality of the 
speaker insure the high religious value 
of these meetings. Each week an 
average of four hundred cadets avail 
themselves of the privilege of hearing 
these talks. 

Another meeting which is held under 
the auspices of the Association is the 
“two minute” Lenten service each 
morning after breakfast during Lent. 
Here the Chaplain presents in concise 
form thoughts concerning religion 
which emphasize its beauty, its natural- 
ness, and its application to every-day 
living. 

During the spring months Bible dis- 
cussion groups study some standard 
work, such as Fosdick’s “Meaning of 
Service,” or “Meaning of Prayer.” 
These discussions are directed by mem- 
bers of the First Class and various 
officers. At the close of each meeting 
there is opportunity for open discus- 
sion upon any subject of interest 
to the corps. In a number of cases 
changes in corps customs which have 
been beneficial to the entire student 
body have been the outgrowth of these 
meetings. 
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A useful work is done during the 
summer encampment at the Point 
Two large tents are provided; one is 
used as a reading room and contains 
all the current magazines and papers; 
the other has a radio set and a victrola 
which are used almost constantly from 
reveille to taps. 

Then there are lines of service 
reaching out into the community. An 
organization of Boy Scouts has been 
formed among the members of the 
younger generation here on the Post 
and in the surrounding towns. The 
leadership of these boys is in the hands 
of cadets. In the Post Sunday School, 
too, the lover of children finds an op- 
portunity for real work and service. 

Each year a delegation of about fif- 
teen men attends the student confer- 
ence at Silver Bay. Last June the Cadet 
Y. M. C. A. was able also to send a 
quartet from the chapel choir to the 
Blairstown School Conference to take 
part in the meetings by leading the 
singing. 

H. B. 
Cadet Capt. Ist Class. 
West Point. 


ENDERTON. 


University of Washington's 
New Building 


HE new $100,000 building at the 
University of Washington profits 
by the best experience in other univer- 
sities. That is only another way of 
saying it is primarily a headquarters 


for religious and other group work, 
rather than a “union” building or an 
imitation of a city Y. M. C. A. In this 


way it closely follows the essential 
ideals of the Michigan and Minnesota 
buildings. 

A three-day conference on university 
religious work was held in connection 
with the dedication. Other outstand- 
ing features of the past year have 
been: Fourteen campus Bible discus- 
sion groups have been meeting each 
week for five months. Two forum dis- 
cussion groups, one on “Science and 
Religion,” another on “World Prob- 
lems,” for several weeks averaged fifty 
men each in attendance 
A student who was at 
the Des Moines Conven- 
tion vision of 
social life without danc- 
ing. Twice a quarter he 
and his committee have 
engineered ‘“non-step” 
parties in twenty-five 
or thirty natural 
groups simultaneously, 
with a total attendance 
of 1,000 to 1,500 
time. A student body 
organization committee 
has started Sunday 
afternoon all-univer- 
sity chapel 
The four meetings so 
far have had from 200 
to 400 in attendance. 


has a 


each 


services. 


Weidensall Building at 
Gettysburg 


O the Women’s League of Gettys- 

burg College belongs the honor of 
initiating and carrying to completion 
plans for the erection of a building for 
the student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation at Gettysburg. The desire 
for such a building was made known 
to the International Committee about 
1916, and a year later Richard C. 
Morse was instructed to offer a con- 
tribution of $25,000 toward the pro- 
posed building, provided the building 
be erected at a cost not less than 
$50,000 and also provided that it bear 
the name of Dr. Robert Weidensall, a 
distinguished alumnus of Gettysburg 
and the first college Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary. It was found to be not difficult to 
secure subscriptions from Mr. Weiden- 


sall’s many friends throughout the 
nation. 

Robert Weidensall graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1860. Nine 


vears later he became a Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretary and 
served in that capacity for a total of 
fifty-four years. In addition to other 
notable achievements he organized 
Associations in many colleges and uni- 
versities in the Middle West and South 
and thus laid the foundation for the 
American student Y. M. C. A. Move- 
ment. His chief and crowning char- 
acteristic during his more than fifty 
years of faithful Association service 
was the primary emphasis which he 
persistently gave to the supreme ob- 
jective of the Y. M. C. A., namely, the 


leading of young men and boys into 
the life and faith and following of 
their Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ 


His name is known throughout the na- 
tion as standing for all that is noblest 


in the service of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 
We congratulate Gettysburg upon 


their memorial to Robert Weidensall. 
The building is indeed a_ beautiful 
structure but it will serve its supreme 
purpose only as it becomes an indis- 
pensable means to the accomplishment 
of Robert Weidensall’s supreme objec- 
tive. W. H. TINKER. 





NEW ENGLAND EPISCOPALIANS IN CONFER- 
ENCE AT TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD 





ROBERT WEIDENSALL 


Hold Stu- 


dent Conferences 


Episcopalians 


HE National Student Council of 
the Episcopal Church finds that one 
of its most effective ways of reaching 
church students is to hold conferences 
in the eight provincial areas into which 
the Episcopal Church is_ divided. 
These are held on an average of one 
in each province every two years. 
Since Christmas there have been 
three week-end conferences: at Hart- 
ford, for New England, at Philadel- 
phia for the Middle Atlantic region, 
and at Evanston for the Middle West. 
The Hartford group faced the topic: 
“How keep students loyal to the 
Church in college?” At Philadelphia 
“How make theChurch real to col- 
lege students?” was considered. The 
Evanston conference discussed the 
question: “Is the Church one among 
many campus activities or something 
which underlies all of them?” There 
were few speakers, and every effort 
was made to give the students ample 
time for discussion. The high point in 
each conference was reached in the 
corporate communion on Sunday morn- 
ing, for which careful preparation had 
been made the night previous. 

At Hartford twenty-three colleges 
(cut of a possible twenty-eight) and 
one normal school were represented. 
To Philadelphia, twenty-one colleges 
sent delegates. At Evanston nineteen 
represented, including some of 
the most important colleges and uni- 
versities of the Mid-West. Total num- 
ber of colleges represented was sixty- 
three. Total attendance was 210. 

There was buoyancy of spirit and 
an earnest attention to problems which 
most encouraging. There is no 
question that the Episcopal Church is 
developing a strong student movement. 

PAUL MICOU. 
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A Student's Notebook 


ls ER YELTON 


executive 


resigns from the 
secretaryship of the 
Committee on Friendly Relations with 
Foreign Students, to become general 
secretary of the New York State Sun- 
day School Association. Yelton has 
made a distinct contribution to the work 
of the Student Movement among for- 
eign students, especially in drawing the 
work of the Committee on Friendly 
Relations into closer fellowship with 
the general student Association secre- 
taries and in stressing the religious 
work. The best wishes of many friends 
will follow Mr. Yelton into this new 
position of very great importance. 


EWIS W. DUNN leaves the exec- 

utive secretaryship of the Friend- 
ship Fund to become the religious work 
secretary of the Army and Navy De 
partment of the International Commit 
tee. 


E GUY CUTSHALL, 


Religious 


Director of 
Education on the staff 
of the University of Pennsylvania As- 
Methodist minister to 
students at the university, has accepted 
a call to become president of West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College. He will be in- 
talled June 5. 


ociation and 


HE other day I ran across an event 

which makes history. A student at 
the University of Missouri said he had 
recently heard over the local radio Dr. 
Mott’s convocation address at the uni- 
versity on “The Present World Situa- 
tion and the Challenge to American 
Students.” This suggests that soon it 
will be an advantage rather than the 
present disadvantage in having six 
June conferences at the same time. 


Who's Who in This 
Number 


David Owen, last 
Secretary for the 


Traveling 
Volunteer 


year a 
Student 
Movement, is now Associate 


Secretary at Yale. 


General 


Marion E. Dice, University of Col 
orado, was a member of the first 
can Student 


Ameri 
Friendship 


1922 


Pilgrimage of 


which visited Europe in 


P. C. Hsu, General Secretary of the 
Association at Peking, is in this coun 
try tor a period of study 

Milton Stauffer is 
retary of the 


Educational Sec- 
Student Volunteer Move 


ment 


G. A. Johnston Ross is 


ittatical vear 


spending a 
from Union Seminary 


Honolulu 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City, is 
edited by the following 
the Student Department: Kenneth S. 
Latourette; Elmore McKee; Leslie 
Blanchard; Frederick M. Harris; A. J. 
Elliott; Earl Kelsey; George Irving; 
I Shultz, P. R. Barnes, and David 
I orter, Chairman. 
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STUDENTS OF THE WORLD 


Jugoslovakia Moving Once More 


Student Movement life is once more 
stirring in Jugoslavia. A special meet- 
ing was held recently at Belgrade to 
consider the future of student work 
Dr. Leeco read a statement, giving the 
history of the Movement and of its 
work; and Ray H. Legate (formerly 
General Secretary at the University of 
Mississippi), spoke on the work of the 
Federation in general, its relief work, 
and the working of a Student Move- 
ment. As a result of this meeting, 
which was well attended by students 
and professors, twenty-five students had 
conference together and completed the 
organization of a Student Christian 
Union in Belgrade. 


Dutch Ideals for 


Movement 


a Federation 


The Annual Report of the Dutch 
Movement contains this striking defini- 
tion of its attitude towards national and 
international responsibilities: 

“Provincialism has never made a 
people great, or done much for the 
progress of the world. If there is to 
be any hope for the future of the world, 
the citizens of the future must learn 
not only to see the trees but the forest. 
Nothing can be good for a single nation 
if it is not good for the whole world. 
We must learn to develop as good citi- 
zens of our own country and at the 
same time as world citizens, who want 
right and justice reigning 
and who keep their eyes no less on 
international questions than on na- 
tional. There is hope for the future 
only when narrow nationalism is over- 
come and when instead of envy amongst 
the nations, there is cooperation and 
the resolve to put away all that pre- 
vents this. Our Association ought to 
for a better future. This is the time 
of our preparation for citizenship, 

those who will be deciding matters 
of national and international import- 


to see 


ance. As a movement we should uss 
conferences, Bible circles, meetings, all 
to equip ourselves for contributing the 
highest national and international life 
in the future. And to this end we 
have need not only of our own particu- 
lar movement, but of our Federation, 
in order that through international ex- 
change of thoughts and ideas, and 
through intercourse between the na- 
tions, may be in readiness for the part 
we shall have to play. The Federation 
stood the test of the war. The various 
recent international conferences of the 
Federation have distinctly shown how 
much this sense of international re- 
sponsibility is being realized, and how 
the Federation is seeking in various 
ways to respond to these desires, and 
keeps no place open for one nation being 
played off against another.” 


What Low Exchange Means in 
Hungary 


Financially the Hungarian Movement 
was considerably helped through a 
gift from America at the beginning 
of 1922. Since the summer of 1922 it is 
self-supporting. Finances are difficult, 
especially because of the impossibility 
of drawing up a reliable budget owing 
to the unstable value of the money, e.g., 
the amount which was pledged by stu- 
dents at the summer conferences in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, lost half of its 
value before it came to be applied to 
its purpose. The Budapest Unions have 
joined in carrying on a financial cam- 
paign into surrounding village districts, 
with encouraging results. 

The Budapest Union is led now by a 
partially paid worker, instead of a full- 
time secretary. The so-called “full- 
time” and “half-time” salaries, how- 
ever, which the Movement is able to 
pay, are far less than these designa- 
tions imply, and consequently the Move 
ment has practically not a_ single 
worker who can serve the cause free 
of other cares and duties. 














STUDENT CONFERENCE, 


NUNSPEET, HOLLAND 


The Dutch Conference, like others on the continent, always includes both men and women 


students. 
els via bicyck The 


Difficulties of financing railroad fares to the conference are unknown for every one 
" meetings are in a big 
the photo they are shown coming from the dining barracks. 
consist of two estates of about fifty acres each. 


marquee and the delegates sleep in tents In 


The Nunspeet conference grounds 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


New England 
Bowdoin College has solved its re 
meetings asking 
the fraternities to alternate in acting 
as hosts for a Sunday evening religious 
forum 


igious problems by 


Addresses on Christian funda 
mentals have been given by 
yf the faculty and 


members 
visiting ministers 


[he attendance has averaged from 


farty to fifty students 

Forty foreign students from Greater 
Boston colleges spent a week-end study 
ng international problems in the light 
of the life and teachings of Jesus, \ 
dozen countries were represented. The 
men were entertained in church homes 
of a Boston suburb and had their meet 
ings in the local city Y. M. C. A. Many 
were brought for the first time into a 
close international friendship and fel 
lowship 

Williams College promoted again this 
year a series of life work 
presenting the major opportunities in 
the Christian life service callings and 


meetings 


also Christian service opportunities in 
Instead of 
holding these meetings on consecutive 
days they 
tive weeks. 


business and _ professions. 


were promoted on consecu 


New Hampshire State College has 
promoted the study of social and in 
dustrial through four-weeks 
discussion groups, and _ particularly 
through a big debate on the 48-hour 
week law. The Association invited one 
of the best-known labor leaders of the 
state and also the editor of a leading 
textile paper, and before the entire 
student body and many town people, 
these two men debated the issues in- 
volved. A marked increase in interest 
in the social implications of Christian- 
ity is one of the results. 


Middle Atlantic States 
The captain of next year’s basket-ball 
team was one of those nominated for 
the presidency of the Athletic Associa 
tion at Rutgers When the 
nominations were presented to the stu 
dent body his name was not read. He 
had withdrawn it in order that he might 
run for president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. All three candi- 
dates gave their word that if elected 
they will put the Association first of all 

in their work of the senior year. 


questions 


College 


At least ten delegates will represent 
West Virginia University at Silver Bay 
This school is the furthest distant from 
the conference. The delegation will 
make the 700-mile trip by auto, 

The University Extension Department 
has made available $25 monthly to as- 
sist the Sunday School and other wel 
fare work maintained by the Christian 
Associations in a nearby mining sec- 
tion. This assistance will make possi 
ble considerable expansion of the work 

Representatives from the fraternities 
at the University of Pennsylvania were 
asked to meet the secretaries of the 


Christian Association around the din- 








RICH MEN? 


Yes, in the right sense of the term 


They went 
Texas A. & M., at an average cost per man of $85. 


to the Hollister Conference last year from 
We venture to believe that the story of 


how some of them did it would make stimulating reading 


ner table. A long discussion was held 
at which the fraternity men were asked 
to make suggestions and offer criticisms 
on the Christian Association work on 
the campus. Some valuable suggestions 
were made which the Christian Associa 
tion will put into operation 

Corncll is undertaking an extension 
project in Nanking University, The 
work is along the lines of agriculture 
and engineering, for the purpose of 
preventing flood and famine. Through 
the Association the Cornell-in-China 
Club was formed and given responsi- 
bility for carrying out definite plans. 
This club numbers about one hundred 
students, both American and Chinese 
The first of a series of money raisers 
was a carnival and bazaar May 3-5 

Students at Gettysburg College raised 
a budget of $800 for their local student 
Association. This is nearly three times 
as much as they have ever raised for 
a similar purpose The cabinet gave 
ov an average of $7 each man. A 
unique feature of the campaign was 
the enlistment of from thirty to forty 
campaign leaders, the majority of whom 
had never before manifested interest 
in the work of the Association. The 
captain of the football team and three 
of his associates together raised $142 


The South 


Louisiana State University has a 
morning prayer service observed on two 
days of each week. Average attendance 
is about forty-seven. 

Georgia Tech’s Bible study program 
closed with a banquet to one hundred 
students and leaders who had been 
most faithful during the ten weeks of 
the course. Four hundred and seventy- 
five had been enrolled, with thirty-six 
leaders, Five groups had one hundred 
per cent attendance and two groups 
made ninety-nine per cent. 


At Mississippi A. & M. several weekly 
meetings were recently devoted to 
Church History; Creed; Faiths, The 
treatments were from an educational 
and not from a sectarian standpoint 

Centenary College, La., holds a week- 
ly program in the gym. Usually a 
practical talk is given by a leading busi- 
ness man of Shreveport. Funds are be 
ing raised for the erection of a modest 
building. 

Columbia Military Academy has a 
very active Association. The “Y” head- 
quarters have been improved and the 
boys, with Captain D. M. Myers as 
taculty advisor, are carrying on a splen- 
did work 


The Southwest 


Forty-four men from Hendrix and 
Arkansas State Teachers’ College at- 
tended the spring retreat on Petit Jean 
Mountain. Damp weather but fiery en- 
thusiasm. In addition to aggressive 
local plans, a state-wide program of 
enlistment for Hollister was set in 
motion that promises to give Arkan- 
sas an unprecedented delegation. 

Oklahoma A. &. M. springs 
thing new in an annual cabinet ban- 
quet. The program was from “King- 
dom Radio Station” and numbers were 
‘Tuning In” (wave lengths of past and 
present); “Listening In” (a report of 
progress), and “Signing Off” by the re- 
tiring president. 


some 


The Association at the University of 
Oklahoma has established its place at 
the heart of the university campus 
It has won the allegiance and leader- 
ship of men recognized as outstanding 
in all of the regular activities, and this 
is as it should be. More than that, 
its work is extending beyond the 
bounds of the camps and is bearing 
fruit in the surrounding community, 
The spring retreat revealed a construc 
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Five men from Austin College 
travel to Hollister in a Ford which 
dollars. Fifty 


class 


will 
was 
sixty dol- 
put it in running 
order, and a purchaser is ready to 
SIXty for it 
That's way 
Texas! 


purchased 
will 


for 
lars first 
give 
dollars 

the 


when it returns 


they finance things in 

Wesley College presented a play 
using a cast of ten men, the proceeds to 
be used for Hollister delegates. This 
small college plans to send at least four 
men. Weekly meetings are attended by 
at least thirty per cent of the mén in 
the school. A fine Bible class is led by a 
local layman, using “How Met 
Life Questions.” They have had several 


Jesus 


joint events with the women’s Associa- 
tion Recently they added a few As- 
sociation books to the general library 


One of the cabinet men conducts a 
newsboys’ club downtown. The cabinet 
earnestly promotes the Morning Watch 
Twenty men have volunteered to work 
on gospel teams. 


The Middle West 


Over 500 delegates from 143 colleges 
and universities attended the nine state 
officers’ 


training conferences in the 
Central Region during late March and 
April. The theme of all the conferences 


was 


“The 


vance.” 


College and Christian Ad- 

lowa colleges sent out over 100 gos- 
pel during the 
schools and churches in 
the 


teams 


teams year to high 


small towns. 


Goals have 


for new year been set 


at 250 Ames leads with a quota 


ot fifty teams 


A crusade to apply the principles of 


Jesus to international affairs is being 
launched at Chicago University in a 
series of all-university meetings. Pri 
vate Peat was the first speaker. Miss 
McDowell followed, speaking on “The 
League of Nations.” 

In cooperation with the state and 
local high school secretaries a _ series 
of talks on “How to Choose a College” 
and “Carrying the Hi-Y into College” 
is being given by the state student 
secretary of Ohio before groups of 
Hi-Y men 

Scores of Ohio men who cannot 


finance the railroad fare to the Geneva 


ccenferences are organizing themselves 
into hikers’ clubs. They follow the 
simple plan of starting to walk to Gen 
eva and the tourists who pass them do 
the rest 

Franklin College Associations are 
conducting a Sunday school within the 
Masonic Home for children near the 
college Students are eager to take 
advantage of this laboratory of prac- 
tice in Sunday school work 





‘Advance Pro- 
is being secured in the spring 
retreats in over one-half of the colleges 
in the Central Region As we go to 
press at least ten colleges in Ohio, nine 


A strategy of local 


Lrams 


in Wisconsin, eleven in Illinois, four- 
teen in lowa, and ten in Indiana have 
retreats already set up and others try- 
ing to arrange dates 

Sixty or more lowa college profes- 
sors at the State Religious Work Re 
treat, held at Des Moines in March un- 
der Dr, Mott's leadership, passed unani- 


mously a resolution presented 


“That there 


by one 
should 


college president, 


be held in lowa, at a time to be agreed 
upon, a state conference to be attended 
Ly from five hundred to a thousand 
professors and students, that they 
might be exposed to the whole great 


religious 
life of 


ongoing program in the colle- 


giate today.” 

The Mexican Friendship project, un- 
der the direction of the State Student 
Committee of Counsel of the Y. M. C. A. 


of Michigan, is a going concern. As 
we go to press nine men have regis- 
tered and as many more are in sight. 


The visit of Fred Rindge at Coe Col- 
lege, Des Moines, and Drake Universi- 
put seventy-one college men into 
community work. These men are teach- 
ing English to Greeks, Mexicans, Ital- 
ians and Slavs; they are leading Scout 
groups: teaching members of unions 
the theory of their jobs; giving enter- 
tainments to shut-ins, labor groups and 
foreigners; holding shop meetings; 
leading Hi-Y clubs, and supervising 
boys’ clubs, games and Bible classes. 

In the Trophy Room at Denison Uni- 
versity, alongside of photographs of 
championship football teams and cups 
and banners, there hangs an Honor Roll 


ties, 


listing the names of seventy-three 
former students, now in active service 
on the foreign mission field. Brought 


up to date with those who have recent- 
ly sailed, Denison may claim upwards 
of eighty men and women in this “big 
game.’ 


Rocky Mountain States 


Twelve men from this religion ap- 
plied for membership in the Pilgrimage 
of Friendship to Europe. This is an 
indication of the widespread interest in 


this project 

As a medium for arousing 
asm and stimulating enrollment 
summer student 
bulletins are 
State Councils in 


enthusi- 
for the 
weekly 
the 


conference, 

published 
Nebraska, Kansas, 
These bear such arrest- 
ing titles as: “The Jayhawk Squawk,” 
“The Nebraska Corn Cob,” “The Colo- 
rado Cyclone,” 


being by 


and Colorado. 


News of the progress of Estes Park 
registrations is each week at a 
given hour over the radio from Denver 
In the local colleges the Estes Commit- 
tee assembles prospective delegates at 
a receiving station. Challenges from 
one school to another are sent by mail 
to Denver and the 
ceeding week. 


sent 


broadcasted on suc- 


The Rocky Mountain Council wishes 











to make it clear that the Summer Rural 
Group in McPherson County, Kans., will 
welcome students from other 
who interested in a 
rural problems. 


regions 


may be first-hand 


study of 


Association officers in Nebraska and 
Colorado state training conferences 
adopted the following ten clauses as 
standards for cabinet membership: 

1. Live a consistent Christian life 

Regular attendance at cabinet and week 
ly meetings. 
Spirit of brotherhood 
t. Good scholarship 
Y. M. C. A., first in voluntary activities 
Morning watch 
Each man thoroughly study his task and 


execute it 
S. Train committeemen 
4%. Promote the nterests of 
COLLEGIAN and read it 
Promote Estes Park Summer Conference 


1 


THE INTER 


Pacific Coast 


The O. A. C. cabinet pledged $187 
toward the budget of J. C. Clark, one 
of their graduates who is an Associa- 


tion boys’ secretary in Shanghai. Watch 


this sum grow until it covers full sup- 
port. The “Greater O. A. C.” move 
ment is reaching over-seas to serve, 


Linfield College Association has had 
four Bible discussion groups this year 
and Pacific College one strong group. 

Williamette Association has sent 


out 
seven week-end gospel team deputa- 
tions, and three more are coming. On 


one trip twenty-one first time decisions 
for the Christian life were secured 
Sherman Indian School. Director of 
Religious Work Kurtz writes: “We 
have reason to feel encouraged with the 
progress to date. We are developing 
plans whereby the Riverside “Y’’ may 
be of greater assistance to the Sher- 
man Student Association. We have 
enlisted the Boys’ Work Committee 
as an Advisory Committee or Board to 
work with us, and we have in view to 
secure some of the fellows to come out 
and give talks to the Indian 
It occurred to me that in your travels 
you may learn of Associations that have 
more of the “Service Song Book” than 
they are using, or used copies that have 


students 


teen replaced by new song books, and 
thus not longer needed. We have a 
small number of the song books but 


our student body has grown since the 
supply secured for the Institute 
religious work and we would like very 
much to have more, as the students have 
become very much attached to this 
book. In you hear of any to be 
had we shall be thankful if you will in- 
form us. I have written to the New 
York office, and they inform us that 
their supply is exhausted.” 


Colored Students 


The Atlanta Student Council is work- 
ing for greater unity and more friendly 
relationships between men of the vari- 
ous Atlanta colleges. Recently a bene- 
fit concert with participants from all 
the colleges was conducted in a church 
of the city. 

““Manhcod,” 


was 


case 


the official organ of the 


Cape Town (Africa) Y. M. C. A. carried 
an article in the November number en- 
“On the Y. M. C. A. 
by Max Yergan. 
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America,” 
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